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The English papers report that the Land League 
in Ireland is visibly weakening, and that a universal 
strike against rent-paying is no longer even proposed. 
This report is somewhat confirmed by the rumor that 
Mr. Parnell has avowed his intention of again visit- 
ing the United States, though not until after the 
House of Commons has gotten through with the 
present Land bill. An agitation in Ireland which 
can be kept alive only by voices and contributions 
from the Irish in America lacks the elements of 
strength essential to success. The English govern- 
ment has called the attention of the United States 
government to some utterances published in Ameri- 
can newspapers on the Irish question, which are cer- 
tainly worthy of the severest reprobation, and deserve 
punishment. An article suggesting the methods by 
which a fatal railway accident can be produced with 
_ impunity, and so the death of the Prince of Wales 
brought about without danger to the assassins, is a 
criminal publication, and ought to be punished as a 
crime ; but the United States government has no 
authority under our constitution in such a case as 
this, and the only result of the official act of the 
English government will be to call public attention 
to scandalous publications which would otherwise 
have passed unnoticed, and to create, what is better 
than a legal prosecution, an indignant sentiment 
against the authors. 


The protectorate of France over Tunis has sisaiis 
an established fact and probably a@ permanent one. 
It is certain that the Porte is powerless to interpose 
any resistance or effectual remonstrance, and it is 
evident that. no European Power will attempt to in- 
terfere. The indignation of Italy will probably ex- 
haust itself in newspaper expressions. The prize is 
hardly worth fighting for, and however serious the 


; = loss may be to a few Italian commercial adventurers, 


and however humiliating it may be toItalian pride 
that France has stolen a march on Italy, neither will 
serve as a sufficient cause for embroiling Europe in a 
war. Probably no more serious warlike demonstra- 
tion will be produced than the rioting between the 
Italians and the Frenchmen, which during the last 
week has made Marseilles a somewhat uncomfortable 
city for peaceful residents. The English papers 
note the fact that the French expedition in Tunis is 
only part of a sudden development of a passion for 
annexation revived in the French heart, and exhibited 
in small measure in colonization schemes, as yet not 
very fully developed, on the Upper Niger, in Africa, 
on the East African coast just outside the Red Sea, 
and in one or two points in Asia. The French have 
heretofore exhibited the ambition but never the 
ability to establish and maintain foreign dependencies. 


Russia does not find the difficulties in the path of 
repression upon which she has now entered lessening 
as she advances ; on the contrary, each week deepens 
the gloom which surrounds the working out of this na- 
tional problem, and brings to light additional evidence 
of the spread, in one form or another, of disaffection. 
The Tsar is really in astate of siege, every movement 
guarded by police, the slightest change in his habits 
of daily life prepared for as carefully as if he and not 
the Nihilists were the dangerous element in the em- 
pire. Fortresses and prisons are crowded in every 
province, and it is becoming a serious question what 
shall be done with the prisoners. To put on trial 
simultaneously several thousand political offenders 
would be toadvertise the darker features of the situa- 
tion to the whole world, and to disclose to the Nihilists 
themselves the extent and power of political disorder. 


The only way to meet the difficulty, apparently, is by 


that system of quiet and arbitrary exile which Gen. 
Melikoff endeavored so earnestly to abolish and which 
is the expedient of the most extreme tyranny, sowing 
more seeds of revolt in its exercise that it can possibly 
destroy. If this fatal policy is adhered to, it requires 
very little political foresight to predict the end. 


The progress of Japan during the last decade is 
one of the most interesting features of contem- 
poraneous development. The experiment of abolish- 
ing a feudal system around which all governmental in- 
stitutions had grown, reorganizing a military system, 
establishing universal education, and introducing 
modern internal improvements such as railroads, 
telegraphs, etc., was certainly the most comprehen- 
sive work ever undertaken by a nation. The condi- 
tion of J apan to-day is not wholly satisfactory, but the 
advance is marvelous and, considering the difficulties 
involved, substantial and promising. Education is 
compulsory over the whole kingdom, and the school 
house is a familiar feature in the villages. Universi- 
ties and scientific institutions have been established 
in many of the large cities. 150 miles of railroads 
have been Jaid, and more lines are in contemplation. 


Telegraphic lines and cables make easy communica- 


tion with all important points. The military system 
has been‘reorganized, and although the army num- 
bers only 35,000 men it is said to be well equipped 
and disciplined. The navy is in an equally sound 
condition. The friendly feeling of the Japanese 
toward this country is more marked than toward any 
other, and we shall show our wisdom by maintaining 
it intact. The Japanese school system is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of American teachers, and the 
larger number of Japanese who are sent abroad to be 
educated come to this country. About 300 American 
missionaries are carrying forward the work of relig- 
ious instruction throughout the country, while the 
trade between the two countries is steadily increasing 
in volume. | 


One cannot help contrasting this state of affairs, 
brought about by’a liberal policy, with the condition 


of things in Turkey, where the dishonest and bigoted 
oriental policy still holds sway. The trials of the 
murderers of Abdul Aziz, now going forward, dis- 
close an extensive plot embracing many of the lead- 
ing pachas; Mahmoud Damad, Nouri, Mehemet 
Rushdi Pacha and Midhat Pacha being among the 
incriminated, It appears that after the Sultan had 
been deposed and confined in the old seraglio it was 
proposed to murder all the princes of his house, and 
for this purpose they were invited to a banquet at 
the palace ; but for some reason the present Sultan 
did not accept the invitation, and so the plot failed. 
Shortly afterward Hussein Avni Pacha took hired mur- 
derers to the palace, and there, under the pretext of 
amusing the Sultan with exhibitions of strength, the 
old man was seized, his veins cut open with embroi- 
dery scissors, and in a few moments he had bled to 
death. The murder was covered up, and it was sup- 
posed that the verdict of the physicians that he had 
committed suicide would be sufficient to bury the 
whole matter in oblivion ; but fate, in the person of 
a Circassian major, who cherished against one of the - 
conspirators a personal enmity, broke in upon the 
fancied security of the conspirators. Two of them were 
killed and another seriously wounded before the in- 
furiated Circassian could be secured. He was imme- 
diately hung, to prevent further disclosures, but some 
of the assassins employed by the Pachas have since 
confessed their complicity and named the more prom- 
inent criminals, and the latter are likely to meet their 
just deserts. 


Two significant but curiously inconsistent acts are 
reported from Turkey: one, the appointment of a 
commission to draw up a scheme of reforms for the 
Asiatic Provinces, to be submitted to the Sultan for 
his sanction and then submitted to the Powers 
for their approval ; the other an order suppressing 
local post offices in Constantinople because they 
afford facilities for the transmission of revolutionary 
appeals. This is like tying a bandage around a sore 
limb to prevent the circulation of the blood lest 
dangerous and diseased matter be carried to the rest 
of the body. The Porte even calls upon the Powers 
to abolish their respective post offices in Constanti- 
nople, and hopes that they will suppress the present 
postal service between Turkey and foreign countries. 
The ‘‘sick man” must be mortally sick. 


Spain has the promise of a heated political cam- 
paign lasting allsummer. The chambers have been 
dissolved. The elections will take place at the end of 
August and the new Cortes or Spanish parliament 
will meet in September. 


The bribery investigation at Albany has come to 
an end with no appreciable result. A divided report — 
is expected from the committee, and we may antici- 
pate that both reports will be sustained by the party 
presses. The investigation has, however, elicited 
some very unpleasant disclosures respecting political 
methods current in Albany, and the political atmos- 
phere of that none too pure capital. That there is 
an efficient lobby; that it is well paid; that is has 
no scruples in using money, are facts which were 
before suspected but have nuw been sworn to. That 
card playing and gambling are favorite recreations 
among certain of the legislators is not new, but is 
now judicially established. But whether we are to 
believe that Mr. Bradley was paid $2,000 to secure a 
vote against Senator Conkling or invented the story 
for the purpose of creating a political re-action 
against Mr. Depew will be variously answered; the . 
only possible verdict in the case is ‘‘not proven.’ 
The attention of the grand jury at Albany has been 
called to this case of bribery, but there is small 
reason to hope that their investigation, even if more 
thorough, will be any more successful, The ballot- 
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ing for senators has gone on with no material change, 
except that the Democratic party have tardily dis- 
covered that Mr. Jacobs, one of their candidates, is 
ineligible, and have substituted in his place Mr. 
Clarkson N. Potter. Gen. Grant and President Gar- 
field are both at Long Branch, and the editorial re- 
porters are busy covking up interviews between them 
for the purpose of repairing the rent in the Repub- 
lican party; but so far these interviews appear to 
have no foundation except in the reportorial as all 
nation. 


In the fight going on in our legislature over the 
senatorial officers, important legislation is not only 
apt to be ignored but also to be slipped through 
without notice from the press. Such is the extraor- 
dinary bill which has already passed both the House 
and the Senate, and now awaits the Governor’s con- 
sent or veto. It provides that the testimony of any 
agent, informer, or spy for any society or association, 
or individual not a prosecuting officer, unless acting 
under the consent of the prosecuting officer, shall 
not be received in evidence on the trial of a person 
who has been induced or inveigled to violate the law. 
This act is aimed against the agents of such organiza- 
tions as the Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and to Children, for the Prevention of Crime 
and for the Suppression of Vice ; at such men as Mr. 
Bergh, Dr. Crosby and Anthony Comstock. If it 
becomes law no liquor seller can be prosecuted on 
the testimony of an agent of Dr. Crosby’s society, 
and no seller of obscene books on the testimony of 
Mr. Comstock or his subordinates. The only way to 
secure the punishment of a secret crime will be by 
bringing some participant in the original offense to 
turn informer. The law is as clearly against public 
welfare as it is adverse to the policy of modern times ; 
which has been to break down all legal limitations 
and allow every witness to tell his story, leaving the 
jury to determine what degree of credence is to be 
attached to it. 


Gov. Cornell has vetoed the bill authorizing the 
retirement of teachers in public schools in New York 
and Brooklyn upon pensions. This bill allowed 
teachers whose aggregate service had been twenty- 
five years, and those who were disabled by illness or 
accident in the service, to be retired on pension by a 
two-thirds vote of the Board of Education, on an 
annual allowance of not less than half the current 
salary. The objections of the Governor to this bill 
in this form are weighty, and the suggestions of im- 
provement which he makes are important; chiefly 
these : that no teacher should be allowed to retire, 
as he would be under the bill, at the age of forty-five 
or thereabouts ; that continuous, not aggregate, ser- 
vice should be a condition precedent ; that the rate of 
pension should in no case be more than half allow- 
ance, and should be subject to annual action by the 
Board. Some provisions, however, for pensioning 
aged and disabled teachers ought be made. Itis idle 
to say that teachers’ wages should be such that they 
can pension themselves by their savings. The com- 
munity will not consent under any urgency to tax 
itself in order to give such wages to its public school 
teachers, and it is at least questionable whether such 
an increase of wages would not injnre rather than 
benefit the school system by attracting to it teachers 
whose aim was ease and money, rather than useful- 
ness. On the other hand, a pension system carefully 
guarded against abuse would tend to make teaching 
a profession, and to secure for our public schools 
what they now lack—permanent and experienced 
educators. 


The railroad issue—the question whether the peo- 
ple shall control the great corporations or the great 
corporations the people—is assuming increasing im- 
portance. We have already noted the fact that it is 
involved in and adds bitterness and complication to 
the present senatorial struggle in Albany. It was 
attempted to choke off without discussion the propo- 
sition to constitute a railroad commission in this State, 
by referring it in the first instance to a committee 
whose Chairman was Mr. Wagner, of railroad fame. 
His report, it is needless to say, when finally the 
spurring of the press compelled a report, was adverse 
to, the appointment of such a commission. The 
Senate has overridden the committee, and by a 
majority of sixteen to ten has taken the bill out of its 
hands and referred it to the committee of the whole. 


It is a significant fact that on this vote Senator 


Robertson voted with the minority and against a rail- 
road commission. The bill has passed the Assembly, 
but we are not sanguine that anything will be done 


respecting it effectively at this session in the Senate, | 


The sensation of the day is the brilliant comet 
which has suddenly made its appearance in the 
northern heavens and is apparently approaching the 
north star at a rate of spéed unusual even among the 
swift travelers to which it belongs. Most astrono- 
mers are of opinion that it is the same comet discov- 
ered by Dr. Gould in Buenos Ayres about the first of 
June, and the question which excites the most inter- 
est among scientific observers is its identity with the 
comet of 1807. The period of this comet’s revolution 
was fixed at about 1700 years, but as Dr. Gould dis- 
covered the present comet on its orbit, the hypothesis 
is advanced in some quarters that it has been diverted 
from its course by some of the larger planets. Dr. 
Draper has succeeded in photographing the nucleus, 
coma and part of the tail, and it is expected that 
spectrum analysis may tell something of its composi- 
tion. Itis probably approaching the sun, and will 
therefore become daily less distinct until its disap- 
pearance. Just now, when the newspapers are talk- 
ing so learnedly about these celestial visitors, it is 
well to remember that astronomers confess to almost 
total ignorance of their origin, composition and end. 


% 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 


HERE are now invested in railroad property in 

this country upwards of four and a half billions 

of dollars. Their net earnings for 1879 were up- 
wards of two hundred millions. 

This immense property is concentrated in the 
hands of a few men. The Presidents of four railroads 
—the Baltimore and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, the 
Central and the Erie—to-day control the price of 
breadstuffs on the Atlantic Coast. 

It is rapidly increasing. The funded debt and 
stock interest have increased in three years over 
seven hundred millions of dollars ; the mileage nearly 
twenty per cent. 

It is exercising an increasing political control. 
The Central exercises an almost irresistible influence 
in the New York Legislature ; the Pennsylvania a 
controlling influence in the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture ; the Central Pacific a despotic control over leg- 
islation on the Pacific Coast. 

It has a powerful if not a dominant representation 
in the United States Senate. Nearly every Senator 
added during the past three years is interested in 
railroad enterprises; and the railroad interest is 
straining every nerve to increase this railroad repre- 
sentation. 

It controls three leading newspapers in the metrop- 
olis, one in the capital, and many others in different 
parts of the country. 

The telegraphs of the country are concentrated in a 
single hand, and that the hand of a railroad president. 

These facts are worthy of thoughtful consideration. 


THE VITAL NEED. 


ECENT events make it very clear to all disin- 
terested believers in and advocates of a genuine 

civil service reform that such a reform can be pro- 
moted only by far more radical measures than the 
appointment of examining committees and the ad- 
mission to office by competitive examinations, excel- 
lent as these are in their place. The real root of the 
difficulty in American politics is that the men who 
manage politics, and to a considerable extent their 
constituencies, believe in using offices for political 
ends. Theoretically, in platforms, addresses and 
miscellaneous newspaper articles, they all disbelieve 
it; but whenever the stress of battle comes and the 
issue is being fought between two nearly balanced 
parties or factions the temptation to use office to win 
victory is altogether too strong to be resisted.“ The 
doctrine that not only to the victors belong the spoils, 
but that the offices are spoils-to be used in reward 
for favors past or instruments to be used in winning 
future victories, pervades all parties, if not all people. 
In accordance with this theory we have seen, within 
the last few weeks, an efficient and capable Collector 
of the Port of New York, against whom no complaints 
were made, removed in order to make place for an- 
other, who on the political theory deserved a reward 
for the work he had done and perhaps was expected 
to do in the future. We haveseen also more recently 
a Commissioner of Pensions removed, whose experi- 
ence, fidelity and efficiency were the best guaranty to 
the country that the millions appropriated by Con- 
gress to soldiers and sailors disabled in the war, or to 
the widows and the children of those that were slain, 
should not go into the hands of the hungry crowd of 
cormorants who will always flock about a treasury as 


turbed in consequence. 


long as it is true that where the carcass is there the | 


vultures will be gathered together ; and we have seen 
his place supplied by a man whose only recommenda- 
tidn to it was that he had rendered efficient and val- 
uable service to the Republican party in a doubtful 
State and in a hotly-contested election. We 
have seen the Vice-President of the United States 
sitting down at-Albany to manipulate and, if 
possible, control an election in the interest of 
his friends and his faction; we have seen a Su- 
perintendent of Public Works, at a time when 
the canal most needed his supervision, leaving it 
to take care of itself while he gives his time to the 
political conflict going on at the State capital, in 
which he has no more reasonable or righteous con- 
cern than has any other citizen. We have seen the 
new Collector of the Port of New York appointed and 
confirmed, yet leaving the duties of his office wholly 
neglected, not even taking his commission, in order 
that he may remain at Albany at the head of one of 
the political factions engaged in furious strife for 
party supremacy ; and, what is perhaps most discour- 
aging of all, we have seen such a paper as the ‘‘ Even- 
ing Post,” which has often spoken out strongly, and 
which we might reasonably trust to give expression 
to an independent and non-partisan indignation, in a 
great strait over Mr. Dutcher’s dereliction of duty 
because he is working for Mr. Conkling, but entirely 
oblivious of Senator Robertson’s dereliction of duty 
because he is working against Mr. Conkling, and ap- 
parently oblivious of the principles of civil service 
reform in the removal of Mr. Bentley from the office 
of the Commissioner of Pensions, 

Some one has said that the French people failed i in 
their battle for liberty because though every French- 
man desired freedom for himself*he did not care if 
the freedom of his neighbor was trampled under foot. 
Not until the French people learned to love liberty for 
itself and to defend it even in their opponents, not 
until they learned to refuse to use despotic measures 
to promote what seemed to them desirable ends, did 
freedom take root in French soil. So long as civil 
service reformers are willing to see the principles of 
civil service reform violated in order to gain a polit- 
ical advantage, so long civil service reform will be 
simply a theme for essays and addresses ; it will have 
no practical life. Not until somewhere some party 
shows sufficient faith in and consecration to the pub- 
lic welfare, as represented in administrative reform, to 
deny itself the advantages which political patronage 
gives, when it has the power to lay its hands on polit- 
ical patronage, will civil service reform get any root 
or possess any deep or enduring life in American pol- 
itics. | 


THE HIGHWAY T0 TRUTH. 
HIS.is an age of skepticism, an age of inquiry. 
At least, everybody says so, and what: every- 
body says must be true. The whole world—at least, 
the whole thinking world, which is a very small 
part of it, after all—has resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of investigation. We are not satisfied with - 
the results of past investigations; we are going all 
over the ground afresh. Many good people are per- 
Like mistaken parents who. 
rebuke their children for asking so many questions, 
they chide humanity for its inquisitiveness. They 
lament the loss of the simple faith of the past, and 
wish we could go back to it. 

But are they quite sure they are right? The sim- 
ple faith of the past was the prolific parent of all the 
superstitions against which Luther led hosts to 
battle. When men believe without inquiry they are 
as likely to believe falsehood as truth. The golden 
age is before us, not behind us. If it is wicked to 
ask questions let us cease to honor Luther, who set 
us theexample. The child begins by believing every- 
thing that everybody tells him. His nurse tells him 
hobgoblin stories, and he does not doubt the hob- 
goblins. His older brother tells him that the moon 
is made of green cheese; and he does not question 
the veracity of his informant. The first thing to do 
in life is to pick up information; there is no time 
then to sift out the true from the false. Like the 
ash-cart men, who dump the barrels into their cart, 
coal, ashes and all, and leave the sifting process to 
by and by, the child takes all that is offered to him. 
We are never tired of praising the simple faith of 
childhood. It is delightful in the child. But in the 
man it becomes the sign of mapa ede We berate at 
thirty what we praise at three. ~ 

Little by little the child learns to. discriminate be- 
tween truth and falsehood. It learns that all is not 


truth ; that there are mistakes in the 49 d ;* that 
there are lies and liars in the world. I coos tag 
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on its own account ; to inquire more narrowly into 
the green cheese hypothesis of the moon. Are we 
troubled? Notatall. We hail doubt as a token of 
growth. We stimulate it. We begin to refuse to 
give information, and to require the growing youth 
to study out the facts for himself. We provoke him 
to question. We doubt his results, and compel him 
to demonstrate them. We put him through courses 
of examination, become suddenly skeptical ourselves, 
doubt everything, require all to be proved. His 
golden age lies in the future. He will come out of 


this period of doubt and inquiry wiser than when he 


wentin. He will not believe so much; but he will 
believe to better purpose. His heap will be less, but 
there will be less ashes and more coal; less rock and 
more real gold. His creed will be shorter, but it 
will be truer. 

Through just such a process the world is going 
now. Mankind are at school on the first form. We 
have got our slates all out, and are figuring away on 


life’s great problems. What a buzz and ascratching ! 


No wonder we do not all get the same result. No 
wonder we blunder and have to go back and do all 
over again. No wonder that we sometimes get 


- obstinate and will not admit our blunder, even when 


we have made one. Patience! Patience! All will 


- come well by and by. We are working toward re- 


sults. We are asking questions that we may find an 
answer. Skepticism is the highway of the world 
from ignorant to intelligent faith, We must put all 


things on trial to know anything with certainty. 


Only let us understand that this is the object of our 
questioning.- There is no motive in asking questions 
for their own sake. Doubt is only a transition state. 
We doubt only till we can ascertain the truth. We 
question not for the sake of questioning but for the 
sake of reaching greater certainty. We put all 
creeds on trial not that all creeds may be demolished 
but that the true creed may be evolved in the process. 


The child that should conclude, because it had often | 


been deceived, that nothing was true, would make 
no progress in his studies, Pilate was not a philoso- 
pher ; and it is no true scholarly spirit that asks the 


- question, ‘‘ What is truth?” and does not even wait 


for an answer. The object of all investigation is be- 
lief ; 7.e. the object of all true and right investigation 
is a perfect creed. Would Professor Tyndall submit 
nature to such processes of cross-examination if he 
never expected to reach any conclusions? Ask freely 
every question. Is there a God? Is there an im- 
mortality? Is there a divine revelation as a guide to 
man? Is there a divine Helper who offers his service 
of love toman? Christianity is not afraid of inves- 
tigation. Any system which shirks investigation 
proclaims by that very fact its fear lest its falsehood 
be discovered. Search to the bottom. Search for 
yourself. Prove ail things; hold fast only that 
which is good. But prove all things, that you may 
find something good to hold fast to at last. That, 
be it much or little, will be your creed. The only 
skepticism to which the Christian church makes 
objection—no ; that is not exactly true; the only 
skepticism to which it has a right to make any 
objection is that which asks questions and waits for 
no answer ; which is perpetually seeming to investi- 


gate yet never finding anything out; which doubts 


for the sake of doubting, and after it all is content to 
leave life’s problems all unsolved. — : 


PIGEON SHOOTING. 


HE recurrence of a Sportsmen’s Tournament, 
held in June, under the auspices of the State 
Association for the Protection of Fish and Game, will 


draw attention anew to the question of the advan- 


tage and morality of pigeon matches. This question 
is distinct from any general objection to sports with 
fire-arms. Let it be conceded that fire-arms have 
important uses, and that shooting matches in some 
forms give healthful excitement, invigorating exer- 
cise and beneficial practice. Is pigeon ssa one 
of the commendable forms ? 

Description ought not to begin with the actual 


shooting. The preliminary arrangements should be 


taken into view. To satisfy the wants of so many 
marksmen as would naturally be gathered by the 


_ announcement of a nine days’ match at Coney Island 


in the fresh weeks of the ‘‘ season,” twenty thousand 
birds it was estimated would be needed. To provide 
these an expert with apparatus and assistants was 
sent westward last spring, to meet the migrating 
flocks on their way hither. In Indian Territory is a 
région thickly grown with what is called post-oak, 


yielding abundance of little acorns, and therefore 
forming an attractive feeding ground. Here the 
frapping a estimated cover 


an area twenty miles by fifteen, in which every tree 
was thick with pigeons, and flying flocks darkened 
the air. By various devices of trap-nets and decoy 
birds the twenty thousand wild pigeons were caught. 
It is the experience of all these trapping parties that 
the change from free flight to confinement in coops 
and crates is such a shock to the birds that they will 
not eat, but pine away ; and, without great. care and 
tact, will die from the terror and suffering involved. 
Some days must be allowed for quietude before their 
journey can commence. But at length the coops 
were gathered into carts for a journey of 110 miles 
to reach the railroad. On arriving at a station the 
coops were packed in cars, and perhaps 5,000 or 
10,000 birds in a car, with an attendant or two to 
give them food and water—as often and skillfully, no 
doubt as the circumstances admitted—were trundled 
over twelve or fifteen hundred miles of track, and 


finally encaged in low sheds or pens provided at the 


shooting ground. All this may not involve more 
suffering than is needful and usual in conveying 
creatures to market for food; but the question is 
whether all this shall be done additional to what is 
needful in supplying food for mankind. 

The methods of such a shooting match, briefly 
stated, are these. The contestants are divided into 
squads ; ten, say, are selected to fire in one party. 
The ten are stationed conveniently in front of ten 
traps. These traps are just the reverse of traps for 


catching ; ; they are so devised that, at a signal, a 


spring throws the bird from within violently into the 
air. Of course it stretches its wings and flies. This 
is the marksman’s moment. He fires. Whoso kills 
most birds in the course of the shots allowed to him 
becomes the winner of whatever prize has been 
offered for competition. If the bird is not wounded 
too badly it flies over the ‘‘ bounds” within which 
the spectators are gathered. Outside these bounds a 
hundred weapons in the hands of attendants and 
amateurs are awaiting it. Now this is not an affair 
of shooting at a bird on the wing ; it is a question of 
months’ agony of a myriad, culminating in a slaugh- 
ter as demoralizing to those who take part in it as it 
is fatal to the victims. 

Legally this sport seems to be at present protected. 
As all our readers know, the legislature passed a 
series of laws punishing cruelty to animals, which, 
coming down to 1875, forbade many sports of this 
general character. Whether the courts would have 
pronounced pigeon shooting included may be doubt- 
ful. In St. Louis, under a certain law, the court 
took a lenient view, saying that statutes against 
cruelty are not intended to suppress manly sports ; 
these are generally recognized as rightful and useful, 
since they tend to promote health, vigor and courage, 
and to develop skill ; and that as the shooting is not 
done for any enjoyment taken in hurting the birds, 
but for improvement in skill, it is not a criminal form 
of cruelty. Not trusting confidently to this view, 
the friends of the sport in this State procured an act 
(1875) declaring that none of the anti-cruelty laws 
should ‘‘interfere with the shooting, by members of 
sportsmen’s clubs or incorporated societies, of pig- 
eons.” We earnestly advise that the legislature 
should withdraw this permission; for morally the 
practice must receive strong and unhesitating con- 
demnation from all who have at heart the best inter- 
ests of society and the training of the young. That 
a pure test of skill is not the only element of enjoy- 
ment, but the wounding and killing of a living crea- 
ture forms an animating part of the excitement and 
pleasure, is clearly shown by the fact that the ad- 
vocates of the sport disdain the artificial devices 
which give a good test of aim without the destruc- 
tion of life. No doubt firing at a flying mark affords 
some development of skill differing from aiming at 
a target. But the humaner sportsmen supply the 
want by a mechanical or artificial bird, which is cast 
upwards and gyrates in imitation of flying; or by 
glass spheres thrown into the air by a spring. In 
one form of the glass bail it is filled with a tuft of 
feathers which scatter in the air if the ball is broken 
by the shot. These methods give ample means of 
practice for the wants of all who are not fascinated 
by the idea of aiming at Life. The plea of the pig- 
eons, that their lives may not be needlessly sacrificed 
by the thousand merely to make a marksmen’s tour- 
namenta trifle more exhilarating than it is when arti- 
ficial marks are used, was put in printed form by 
Mr. Bergh and circulated among the spectators at 
the Brighton Beach exhibition as. follows : 

Let us imagine for a moment that this unoffending little 
being is suddenly endowed with speech. Might not its lan- 
guage be somewhat like the following: 

‘*T am wholly in your power; you will not pretend that I 
have ever harmed you or that there exists any natural or 


legitimate reason for my destruction. The sphere in which 
I moved was assigned to me by the same All-wise Being who 
made you and so bountifully endowed you with wealth, rea- 
son and all the material possessions of this world: I was be- 
trayed into captivity while seeking to provide nourishment 
for my little family, now dead of starvation. You are about 
to immolate me upon the bloodstained altar of inglorious 
rivalry, and what will you gain by the crashing of my deli- 
cate limbs and ruptured arteries that a senseless target would 
not afford you? If, however, this little body, so cunningly 
and so mysteriously contrived by its Creator, be necessary 
to your reasonable benefit, if the brief existence which it 
inherits be required for any purpose which religion and 
human policy condemn not, take it; it is yours; but offend 
not its Author nor insult the cultivated spirit of your genera- 
tion by a deed which your own conscience on reflection will 
characterize as I refrain from doing.” 


NOTES. 

Our readers who found help and stimulus in the article 
published last week from the pen of the Rev. Phillips Brooks 
will not omit to finish with him the study of the Safety and 
Helpfulness of Faith in the present issue of The Christian 
Union; the Rev. W. P. Paxson, so long identified with the 
work of establishing Sunday-schools in the Southwest, gives 
an interesting account of the scope and methods of that 


great Christian enterprise; Annie Sawyer Downs calls at- 


tention to the endless variety of beauty which surrounds our 
ordinary life, often unnoticed by us, and points out some of 
the loveliness visible from the train; while Miss Carring- 
ton, under the guise of a story, lays her hand upon one source 
of failure in the pulpit, and gives a suggestion toward a bet- 
ter way which religious teachers of all kinds would do well 
to lay to heart. Susan Coolidge, in her usual charming 
verse, recounts some of the joys of heaven, and finds depth 
of happiness in one of the lesser joys; Mr. Hageman’s pa- 
thetic verses tell their own story; Mr. Frank Newman con- 
tributes to the Science and Art column valuable information 
in regard to the various art schools, and Mr. Geo. T. Rider 
reviews in Books and Authors some recent volumes of poetry 
which he finds significant of present tendencies and opinions. 
In the Home the admirable Fourth of July story from the 
well-known pen of Harriet McEwen Kimball will be read 
with as much interest by older as by younger readers, and 
Mrs. Hammond’s poem, ‘‘ My Little Chorister,” frames a 
picture which will _— smiles to some eyes and tears to 
others. 


The late Professor Elihu Root, of Amherst. was a man of 
rare patience and self-control. Among others, he was en- 
gaged in an investigation of the intensities of di-electric polar- 
ization through crystalline media; hoping to obtain a con- 
firmation of Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theory of light. For 
the purpose he not only constructed an apparatus with which 


he could change the direction of the electric current 6,090 


times per second, but, becoming convinced that he needed as 
a source of electricity a battery of a great many cells—even 
though small individually—he gave up his vacation to its 
construction. He prepared a battery of 10,000 cells as fol- 
lows: Securing two tall chests of shallow drawers he filled 
them with melted paraffine. Upon its becoming hard, he 
bored out with an auger ten thousand holes in parallel rows. 
In each of these holes he placed a small glass test-tube, and 
in each tube strips of zinc and copper, their contact being 
prevented by a piece of cotton. The cells and drawers were 
then all connected together. After two months of hard labor 
the task was completed, and Dr. Root promised some friends 
to take a short trip to the Hartz Mountains before the com- 
mencement of hisexperiment. The day before he was to leave, 
the writer visited Prof. Kelmholtz’s laboratory with him to 
see the battery. One of Prof. K.’s assistants was examining 
the work when we entered, and had pulled out several of the 
upper drawers. Pulling out one too many, the whole case 
fell over witb a crash, dragging the other with it. In a mo- 
ment the work of weeks was a confused mass of broken glass 
and tangled wires! Nor a word of rebuke or anger escaped 
Professor Root. He removed his coat and then and there 
began to meit and strain the paraffine to free it from broken 
glass. Six weeks’ hard labor repaired the damage, and en- 
abled him to begin the experiments at the commencement of 
the winter semester. 


In writing on the ‘‘ Power of Public Plunder” in the ‘‘North 
American Review,” Mr. James Parton seems to go on the 
idea, once expressed in his pulpit by a clergyman, that he had 
to picture a thing three times as big as it is in order to have 
his people see it at all. ‘‘ Money, money everywhere in pol- 
itics ; money in prodigal abundance, except when it could secure 
and reward good service to the public; hecatombs for wolves ; 
precarious and scanty bones for watch-dogs.” Any foreigner 
would suppose the United States was doomed to be devoured 
by wolves even in spite of those noble and well-fed watch-dogs 
for which Mr. Parton puts in a plea. He surely knows about 
the good old times of Jackson, Van Buren and Tyler, and is 
no doubt prepared to say whether the hecatombs are greater 
in these days than in those when a wolf got a Collectorship 
in New York amounting to over $1,000,000. The truth is that 
the power of public plunder, though sufficiently great and 
alarming, is, all things considered, not.to be compared with 
what it was thirty years ago, while it is much less than it was 
in England during the last half of the last century and the first 
half of this. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Corpus So- 
cieties of Great Britain and Ireland, held in Leeds, that 
‘‘king of common sense,” as Lord Houghton called him, 
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Lord Derby, in making the address, said that he considered 
coéperation of more importance to England than nine-tenths 
of the subjects discussed in Parliament. The societies now 
embraced 500,000 members which had done a_ business 
amounting to about $33,000,000, against 38,000 members 
twenty years ago whose business amounted to a little over 
$1,800,000. In twenty years the societies had embraced a 
twentieth of the population. Codperation, he said, sets itself 
against all shams, reconciles duty and interest, leaves no 
motive for fraud. no liability for debt and no room for dis- 
pute between employer and employed. In the matter of 
duty the majority of people could not be relied on when 
duty was opposed to interest. And in respect to capital and 
labor the great idea was especially to have duty and interest 
harmonize. This was effected in codperation because the 
laborer was to a large degree his own capitalist. Theremay 
be reasons why codperation can never flourish in this coun- 
try as in England, but there is a vast amount of the same 
evils to contend with which Lord Derby spoke of, and there 
can hardly be a doubt that. first or last, codperation is to 
play an active part in abating them. 


People who are going off for their summer rest and pleas- 
ure are always asking about the best books to codperate with 
nature in the work of restoration. It is a mistake not to 
read at all in vacation, unless reading is one’s habitual voca- 
tion. A vacant mind is to be as much avoided as one too 
busily occupied. Good novels are healthful at such seasons ; 
but people do not need to be told this, for the traveling bags 
and trunks of summer tourists contain, as a rule, a tolerably 
complete assortment of works of fiction. There are books, 
however. as restful as the novel and far more satisfactory, 
which our readers who are thinking about their mental rec- 
reation for the coming months would do well to consider. 
Such a book as John Burroughs’s ‘‘ Pepacton” will put one 
in the very mood to enjoy nature; and to supplement it there 
is nothing better than Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Makers of Florence,” 
of which Macmillan & Co. have just issued a handsome Jow- 
priced edition. This charming volume contains half a dozen 
romances under the sober guise of historical narrative, and 
tells the story of the development of the most beautiful city 
in the world. Politics, art and religion are mingled in the 
most active and fruitful lives of the great age of the Renais- 
sance. A fresh reading of this attractive book deepens the 
impression that it is one of the most delightful of its kind, 
and prompts this suggestion. 


Such of our readers as would like to see the result secured 
when the resources of art and literature are equally drawn 
upon cannot do better than call at the new store of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., No. 11 East Seventeenth Street in this 
city. The Boston headquarters of this enterprising house, 
with their delightful outlook on the Common, may still claim 
preéminence in the beauty which one sees through the 
windows, but the new rooms in East Seventeenth Street are 
decidedly the most attractive quarters for the sale of books 
we have yetseen. The three rooms are decorated with ex- 
quisite taste and are the appropriate repository of the 
beautiful books which line the walls in low cases. The charin 
of an open fire in the larger room will make the New York 
headquarters of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. dangerously at- 
tractive to all whose purses cannot respond to their tastes, 
while the large stock of choicely bound volumes, furnishing 


- an ample illustration of the range and perfection of the art 


of bookmaking, will tempt even the opulent visitor into 
unwonted extravagance. 


Inquiries from many sources are made as to the way of 
reaching the school on Greenwood Lake, which begins on the 
12th and ends on the 22d of July. The Rev. Dr. Deems, who 
is the Dean, informs us that arrangements are made with the 
Erie Road for excursion tickets to be sold with lecture tick- 
ets. Aticket to the Lake and backs together with lecture 
and conversazione tickets, one day, €2: for the whole course 
and trip, #6, good for the day of sale going to the Lake, and 
good for return until July 23d. These joint tickets are to be 
sold at the depots, foot of Chambers Strect and Twenty-third 
Street, New York ; Jersey City ; 184 Market Street, Newark ; 
Montclair, and Bloomfield, N. J. 


The announcement of the Yale Theological School, which 
appears in the column of College Notes, will be read with 
interest by all who are considering the question of advanced 
theological study. The advanced course which this institu- 
tion offers to regular graduates of theological seminaries is 
certainly very comprehensive, and, under the charge of such 
competent and experienced instructors, cannot fail to lay a 
broad foundation for ripe theological scholarship, 


The ‘‘American Missionary” appears with an enlarged 
page and in new and attractive type. This excellent period- 
ical is under the editorial charge of the Rev. G. D. Pike, 
whose industry in collecting missionary news and faculty of 
putting it into effective paragraphs stand in no need of in- 
dorsement from us. Under his management the American 
Missionary Association will find all its important interests 
ably and conscientiously served. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—I have been reading a book on ‘Spiritual Declension from not 
Realizing Eternity,” in which the following occurs: ‘* There is min- 
gied with our emotions of grief and gratitude a real though secret 
reference to the eternity of misery, which, but for his atonement, 
would have been our inevitable portion ; and to the eternity of happi- 
ness which, by faith in his atonement, may be our inheritance.” 
Wow the above as underlined is also underlined in the book, and on 
the margin are these words: viz.,-‘‘ Consequently all who died previ- 


‘ously to the atonement are lost,” written, I suppose, by a Universal- 


fst. How can I understand that they were not lost who died before 
the atonement was made? W. H. 8. 

Fort Pram, N. Y. 

The Bible nowhere states that but for the atonement eter- 


nal misery would have been our inevifable portion. It is | 


j 


stated that thereis no other name given under heaven among | 
men whereby we can be saved, but not that no other plan 
could have been devised by God for our salvation. It is 
taught abundantly in the Seriptures that the only hope for 
salvation for the human racc is the mercy of God as revealed 
through the life, sufferings and death of Jesus Christ, but it is 
not anywhere taught that it is necessary to understand the 
truth in respect to God’s mercy, still less to be acquainted 
with those facts disclosed in the New Testament which con- 
stitute the clearest and highest manifestation of his mercy. 
On the contrary, the declaration is very explicit that if the 
wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous man his thoughts 
and return unto the Lord, he will have mercy upon him, and 
that he will give eternal life to all those who by patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing seek for glory and honor and immortal- 
ity, whether Jew or Gentile; that is, whether possessing or 
deprived of the divine revelation. It is not necessary that a 
child should understand the authority of a physician, or the 
nature of his prescription, or be able to read the hieroglyphics 
in which it is written, in order to be cured by him. 


—(1) I come to get you to tell me whether my feelings on the subject 
of prayer, as handled by Mr. Abbott on the 11th inst., denote a 
wrong heart in me. In his description of the two men going to 
church, he, with almost all writers and teachers on that subject, 
would seem to condemn all well-behaved men whose lives had been 
squarezand straight if they happened to feel thankful about it, and to 
praise the outbroken ruffian simply because he was so bad that he 
was ashamed of himself. Is it not right for a Christian to be thankful 
for all hisgraces? Would it not be cant fora man to bemoan his 
wickedness when he felt that he had been following Christ honestly ? 

(2) In The Christian[Union of May 18th, page 474, is a description 
of wickedness that makes the heart sick. The misery that I see and 
hear of causes unbidden and unwelcome thoughts to come into my 
mind that alarm me. Iasan earthly father would accept pain, and 
I think even dgath, to save my loved ones from such pain. And the 
thoughts which alarm me are how can God permit this, how can he 
bear it? Are we not mistaken in our conception of God’s fatherly 
love? I don’t like such thoughts. Will you please help me? 

W. W. M. 

(1) It is clearly right to give honest and sincere praise to 
God for fruits attained and victories won over sin and temp- 
tation. This was the spirit of Paul when he cried “‘ Thanks 
be to God whogiveth us the victory.” Thisis very different 
from the spirit of the Pharisee. who clothes hié pride and his 
vanity in the form of a prayer of thanksgiving. It is cant 
for a man to bemoan his wickedness when he feels that he has 
been following Christ honestly. The lesson of the Pharisee 
and the publican, like the lesson of the penitent thief. is for 
one who is conscious that he has not been following Christ 
honestly and desires some ray of light and hope in his ex- 
perience of remorse and despair. 

(2) Your perplexity is a common one in Christian experi- 
ience. The psalmist gives expression to it in more than one 
place. See, for example, Psalm Ixxvii., and Psalms xlii. and 
xliii. The remedy for such doubt of God’s goodness as 
grows naturally out of the apparent prosperity of wickedness 
in the world is indicated by Paul in the eighth chapter of 
Romans—faith in a God who has proved his love by giving 
his only begotten Son in attestation of it, and who calls upon 
his children to trust his mercy when they cannot comprehend 
his methods. 


—I desire a full English translation of snch of the fragments of 
Polybius’s history as have been preserved. I succeeded after much 
trouble in obtaining a copy of Hampton’s translation, 3 vols.,8 vo, 1809, 
but was much disappointed in finding that it does not go beyond 
fragments from Book XVII., while a copy in Greek before me 
(Liepsic, 1836, 4 vols., 12mo) contains fragments from the other 
books, and I see references in Thirlwall, etc., to Books as high as XL. 
I read of but cannot find acopy of the edition of Hampton, 1772, 2 
vols., 4to. My inquiries are: (1.) Do these two editions of Hampton 
contain the same matter? and if so, (2) Is there an English transla- 
tion of the fragments not contained in Hampton? My correspond- 
ence with book men fails to enlighten me, and as the editor of the 
column in your paper given to Inquiring Friends is very intelligent 
and very kind, I venture to apply to him. B. 

Co.tumBriA, Boone Co., Mo., May 7, 1881. 


The only translation of Polybius into English of which we 
have any knowledge is that of Hampton. The edition of 1809 
is the last, and it is not likely that the earlier edition of 1772 
contains more than the later one of 1809. Possibly an ex- 
amination of some of the European editions in the original 
might furnish you with what you want. We do not think 
you cau get an English translation of any fragments not in 
Hampton. 


Dear Dr. Abbott: 

Have you acopy of Charles Thomson’s translation of the Bible 
from the Septuagint, or can you tell me in what public library in New 
York I may find it? It is very rare, you know. I have a perfect 
copy with the exception of a few leaves at the beginning of Matthew 
and at the end of Revelation. I desire to transcribe the contents of 
those pages from a perfect copy, that I may perfect my own. This 
translation,spoken highly of by Dr. Adam Clark, Horne in his ‘ Bibli- 
cal Biography,” and others, was published, as yon are aware, in four 
volumes, by Jane Aitkin, Philadelphia, in 1808. I have been favora- 
bly impressed with the work, because it is in such close agreement, in 
arrangement and the rendering of obscure passages in the King 
James version, with the Revised New Testament, particularly with 
the rendering preferred by the American Committee. It is arranged 
in paragraphs, with the verse numerals in Arabic in the margin, as in 
the newly revised version. It has also the same method of dividing 
the chapters, but by a Roman instead of an Arabic numeral. 


THE Dover Prarns, N. J., June 18, 1881. 

Thomson’s translation of the Bible is to be found both in 
the Lenox and in the Historical Society Library. Some in- 
teresting particulars respecting the author will be found in 
Watson’s ‘‘ Annals.” 

—When was Flavius Josephus High Priest, ak by whom was he 
appointed ? E. H. 

MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 

We know of no évidence that Flavius Josephus was ever 
High Priest. He was not even a good Jew. For full discus- 
sions upon his life and works see Kitto’s ‘* Biblical Cyclopex- 


dia” and McClintock & Strong’s ‘Cyclopedia of Biblical | 


ONE LESSER JOY. 
By Susan CooLipGeE. 
— is the dearest happiness of heaven ? 
Ah, who shall say! 
So many wonders, and so wondrous fair. 
Await the soul who, just arrived there 
In trance of safety, sheltered and forgiven, 

Opens glad eyes to front the eternal day: 


Relief from earth’s corroding discontent, 
Relief from pain, 
The satisfaction of perplexing fears, 
Full compensation for the long, hard years, 
Full understanding of the Lord’s intent, 
The things that were so puzzling made quite plain: 


And all astonished joy as. to the spot, 
From further skies, 
Crowd our belovéd with white winged feet, 
And voices than the chiming harps more sweet, 
Faces whose fairness we had half forgot, 
And outstretched hands, and welcome in their eyes— 


Heart cannot image forth the endless store 
We may but guess. 
But this one lesser joy I hold my own: 
All shall be known in heaven ; at last be known 
The best and worst of me; the less, the more. 
My own shall know—and shall not love me less. 


Oh haunting shadowy dread which underlies 
All loving here! 
We inly shiver as we whisper low. 
‘* Oh. if they knew—if they could only know, 
Could see our naked souls-without disguise— 
How they would shrink from us and pale with fear.” 


The bitter thoughts we hold in leash within 
But do not kill: 
The petty anger and the mean desire, 
The jealousy which burns—a smoldering fire— 
The slimy trail of half-unnoted sin, 
The sordid wish which daunts the nobler will. 


We fight each day with foes we dare not name. 
We fight, we fail ! 

“Noiscless the conflict and unseen of men; ; 
We rise, are beaten down, and rise again, 
And all the time we smile, we move, the same, 

And even to dearest eyes draw close the veil. 


But in the blessed heaven these wars are past ; 
Disguise is o’er! 
With new anointed vision, face to face, 
We shall see all, and clasped in close embrace 
Shall watch the haurting shadow flee at last, 
And know as we are known, and fear no more. 


THE SAFETY AND HELPFULNESS 


OF FAITH. | 
By THE Rev. Brooks. 
II. 


AFETY and helpfulness go together in all life. So 

is the whole world bound into a whole, so does 

the good that comes to any mai tend to diffuse itself 
and touch the lives of all, that these two things are true: 
first, that no man can be really safe, really secure 
that the world shall not harm and poiso» him, unless 
there is going out from him a living and life-giving in- 
fluence to other men; and, second, that no man is 
really helping other men unless there is true life in his 
own soul. Both of these seem to me to be great and 
ever-present truths. Men try to act as though they 
were not true, and thence comes much bad and useless 
living. Men think that they can be safe without being 
helpful ; thence come all the selfish notions of salvation. 
Merely to crawl through life with face and mouth so 
bandaged up with caution that the foul air of life can- 
not affect us, merely to strike out from the wreck of a 
fallen world and swim ashore, shaking off all the 
drowning men who clutch at us in the wild water, and 
leaving the screaming wretches to their fate—the man 
who so seeks salvation finds at last, to his disappoint- 
ment and dismay, that he is not saved. It is not the 
hands that catch us and~hold on to us, it is the hands 
of helpless men which we shake off-in our selfishness 
that’ drag us down. And then the other truth: no 
man can really save another unless he saves him- 
self. It is the good man by his good deeds that 
gives life to the world. The vitality which bad men 
by their bad deeds seem to give is not vitality, but 
death. The priests taunted Jesus on the crogs. . He 
saved others; himself he could not save,” they said. 


But they. were wrong. It.could not{be as they said. 
He was ering, saved the world. He 
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was fulfilling his work. He was glorifying his ‘Tether: 
He was entering into life as death crept over him. And 
always it is the living, not the dead, who give life. It is 
the man not always who has sinned deeply but the man 
who has known by intense sympathy what sin is, how 
strong how terrible, and yet escaped it for himself— 
he is the man who helps the sinners most. He is the 
anointed one who carries on Christ’s salvation. In their 
deepest need the wickedest men look to the purest men 
they know, the deadest to the livest ; first to those who 
they think most escaped sin, then to thene who think they 
have been most cleansed of sin by repentance and forgive- 
ness. 


These two things belong essentially together—safety 
and helpfulness—and both of these Jesus provides to 
the men who believe in him; helpfulness as well as 
safety ; the life-giving, the life-strengthening power: 
‘They shall lay hands on the sick and they shall re- 
cover.” If I read those words spiritually, if I make 
them the promise and prophecy of that wonderful 
power which, in all times, in all religious, spiritual life 
has had to extend itself, like fire, from any one point 
which it has already occupied to everything within its 
reach which is inflammable, which is capable of the 
same burning life, it seems to me that the way in which 
the promise is fulfilled is by the clothing of the believ- 
ing life with two qualities which are expressed by the 
two words, Testimony and Transmission. Here is a 


man in whom I know that the promise of Christ is cer-_ 


tainly fulfilled. He is a believer, and through his open 
faith the life of Christ flows into him constantly and is 
his life. Full of that life, he gives it everywhere he 
goes. The sick in soul touch his soul and are well 
again. 
ing souls are clad anew with firmness; the frivolous 
grow serious; the mean are strong or tempted into 
generosity ; and sinners hate their sin and crave a bet- 
ter life wherever this man goes. Oh! there are such 
men in the world. There always have been. The 
world finds them out, and souls half conscious of 
disease creep to their doors. Friends bring their friends 
in the presence of these healing lives as of old the 
Jews brought forth the sick into the streets and laid 
them on beds and couches, that at the least the shadow 
of Peter passing by might overshadow some of them. 
The power of these life-giving lives seems to me, I say, 
to be described in the two words, Testimony and Trans- 
mission. 

It is first in the testimony that they bear by the very 


fact of their own abundant life. They show the pres- 
ence, they assert the possibility of vitality. And very 


HF often this.is what souls whose life is weak and low need 


to have done for them. Men half alive grow to doubt of 
the fuller life in any one. Men try to realize the de- 
scriptions of religion which they hear, and falling short 
of them they grow ready to believe that religion is a thing 
of imaginary description, and to give up all thought of 
making it real in themselves. It is not only the badness 
in the world, it is the dreadful incredulity of good, it is 
the despair and lack of struggle, which tell how low ebbs 
the tide of spiritual life. Then comes the man in whom 
spiritual life is a reality, deep, strong, positive. The first 
thing that man does is to bear the simple testimony of his 
life that life is possible. Already, just in acknowledg- 
| ment of that, the sick faces begin to revive, and the sick 


@ eyes to look uptohim. The brave and godly boy among 


& group of boys just learning to be proud of godlessness 
and contemptuous of piety, the man of golden principle 
among the skeptics of the street, the one true penitent 
rejoicing in a new and certain hope out of the ranks of 
flagrant sin, these instantly, the moment that they begin 
to live, begin to bear their testimony of life and so make 
life about them. The hand just trembling with the mute, 
and awed, but certain consciousness of its own new 
life—though it be but a child’s hand, feeling for 
support—there is a wondrous power in it if it falls upon 
some poor, discrepant, faithless soul, to work there the 
fulfilment of the Saviour’s promise, that they which 
believe shall lay hands on the sick and they shall re- 
cover, 


_ And besides testimony there is transmission. The 
highest statement of the culture of a human nature and 
of the best attainment that is set before it is that, as it 
grows better it grows more transparent, and more simple, 
more capable, therefore, of simply and truly transmitting 
the life and will of God which is behind it. The thought 
ofa man as he improves and strengthens getting the 
control of his own powers and becoming more and more 
&source of power over: other men, this thought, which 
has no doubt its own degree of truth, is limited and 
Vulgar beside the breadth and fineness of the other idea, 
that asa man is trained and cultured, as the various 
events of life create their changes in him, as tempests 
. beat him and sunshines bathe him, as he wees with 
‘§ ‘*emptation and yields to grace, as he goes on through 
_ the springtime, the summer, and the avtumn of his life, 
, the one highest purpose and result of it all is to beat 
-§  #nd fuse his life into transparency, so that it can trans- 
the life of God. For all goon and he 


The discouraged find new bravery; the yield- 


uses our lives, all of them, to reach other men’s lives 
with. The. difference is this; upon a life of sin, all 
hard and black, God shines as the sun shines on the 
black hard marble and by reflection thence strikes on 
the things around, leaving the center of the marble 
itself always dark: but on a life of obedience and faith 
God shines as the sun shines on a block of crystal, 
sending its radiance through the willing and transpar- 
ent mass and warming and lighting it into its inmost 
depths. 

I wish there were space to develop and describe the 
privilege of belief to become the transmitter of that which 
it believes in. The figure which I have just used tells the 
story and I must leave it so as I abruptly close. But no 
words can tell, no figures can begin to represent the 
fullness of the privilege of life which belongs to those 
who genuinely believe in Jesus Christ. Nothing but his 
own life can tell us fully what is the life that He means 
to give to us. Safety and helpfulness. As safe as he 
was, as able to touch the blackest sin and yet be white, 
to taste of death and thereby be more thoroughly alive, 
so safe shall his complete disciples be. As helpful as he 
was, as full of the testimony of life and its possibility 
to half-dead souls, as purely transparent in obedience, 
in self-forgetfulness, in essential sonship kept clear and 
unclouded by filial love, so helpful shall they be who be- 
lieve in him. As alive as he was—nay, as alive as he is 


forever—shall we be when our human life becomes the | 


utterance of his as his divine life is the utterance of 
God’s. 


FROM THE TRAIN. 


By ANNIE SAWYER Downs. 


S the cars passed out of our quiet station I heard a 
gentleman on the seat behind me say to his 
companion : ‘‘ Yes; you are not obliged to be in town 
any particular time, you can take any train out that you 
please, and I do not wonder that you find the country 
delightful. But whatopportunity have I to enjoy it? I 
must go in as early and stay as late as I possibly can; 
and if it were not that it is better for the wife and 
babies I should be amazed at the folly which induces 
me to ride forty miles a day for the sake of sleeping 
in the country.” 


‘*'You might at least see some of its beauty y looking 
out of the window,” was the answer. 

‘‘And what is there to see?’ rejoined the first 
speaker. ‘‘If we were on the Boston and Albany, and 
constantly passing charming villages, it would be worth 
while, but on. this line there are only swampe and un- 
derbrush.”’ 


Ah, I thought, it is the old story of eyes and no 
eyes. 

As we whirled along, just outside the window, not 
seeming a stone’s throw off, a scarlet tanager flashed 
his unsurpassed brilliancy against a cluster of slender 
shining birches; and a bobolink swung to and fro on 
a wild cherry tree in an ecstasy of glee. In a second 
the tanager had perched himself on another branch of the 
same tree, so loaded with white flowers that the contrast 
of bird and bloom was like that of sunset hues on a bank 
of snow. A painter would have counted no toil too great 
if he might have seen it, but it had no charm for the busy 
man behind. 


We halted at a junctioninaswamp. Close to the edge, 
even in the black water, the quaint buck bean, with its 
oddly tipped stamens, basked in the sun ; and alittle fur- 
ther back in the firmer mold both the paiuted-cupe, orange 
and yellow, shone in the waving grass. Breaking their 
long succession, the dark blossoms of the pitcher plant 
hung their heavy heads, while their glossy urn-shaped 
leaves held erect imtheir beautiful cups the purest dew. 


One spike of painted-cup would render the world: worth 
living in ; but the marvelous beauty of this jocund com- 
pany lightened not a shade the dull eye of my fellow 
traveler. Great bowlders rose on both sides of the track, 
gray with the lichens of centuries and seamed by the ice 
of a thousand years ago, but every crevice was gay with 
the saucy flag of the wild columbine and pure with the 
delicate white of the low saxifrage, Would it not have 
diverted a little my neighbor’s thoughts if he had recol- 
lected that upon the slopes of the terrible ice peaks in the 
valley of Chamouny this same saxifrage takes advantage 
of even the tiniest spot where the snow has melted, and 
makes of it a thing of beauty ? 


And would he not like to have known that the thick 
patches of low bright green on the surface of the bowl- 
ders were of the fern called woodsia, and that it was so 
dear to Wordsworth that he transplanted it with his own 
hands to his cherished garden at Rydal Mount? Thickets 
of alder and blueberry were fragrant with sweet-fern and 
yellow with spice bush, and in their shelter the pink lady- 
slipper found a safe retreat. So abundant were the lady- 
slippers, and so near the track were the thickets, that the 
man who had no time to see anything in the country 
might have picked a dozen from the lower step of the 
cars. 


- The > hipiiinas would have been the delight of every 
person who went into his office that day, but he was even 
worse than Peter Bell, who probably did see the primrose 
by the river’s brim. Then we glided by sand banks blue 
with violets, and purple with lupines, and so lovely were 
both that it seemed asif nature reserved her truest affec- 
tion for them, and was but a step-mother to everything 
else. If one wished to see how the heather looked when 
Sir Walter Scott saw it waving on Ben Venue he had but 
to notice a wide patch of lupines under some low ever- 
greens on the right; and would it not have been an aid 
to our friend, whose continued conversation proclaimed 
him either a bookseller or a bookseller’s clerk, to have 
known that the brilliant shrub dropping its last lingering 
petals on the soft grass was the rhodora of which Emer- 
son writes so delightfully, and whose portrait forms the 
title page of the ‘‘Emerson Birthday Book” just pub- 
lished ? The ferns, so tall and high that one understood how 
hard Roderick Dhu found it to get through the bracken, 
would have filled an observing man with rapture, and if 
to appreciation had been added knowledge, so the Os- 
munda Regalis would have been recognized as the praised 
and petted exotic of Kew Gardens, and the Clayton and 
cinnamon Osmundas as those so much admired in the 
public squares of famous European capitals, would not the 
narrow and familiar ride have widened until it embraced 
much that is beautiful in history and art ? 

And when there was no salient objects, when no rho- 
doras or painted-cups absorbed our attention, every where 
there were green fields merry with buttercups, starry 
with daisies, and dainty with a graceful light lavender 
blossom which New England children call Robin’s Plan- 
tain, but which, transplanted to St. Paul’s churchyard in 
the heart of London, bore last summer to my amazed 
eyes the stately name of Erigeron belladifolium. 

The wealth of beauty was free to every eye; this infin- 
ite bliss and ineffable rest of sunshine and shade, earth 
and sky, might have been the property of every heart. 
In a true and noble sense it was created toease the heavy 
burdens and soften the wearing monotony and devouring 
care which are the lot of humanity. 

Just as by the side of every noxious plant grows one 
replete with beauty and healing, so to the most circum- 
scribed and weighted lives come intervals when relief and 
freedom might be obtained even amid familiar scenes. 
But the ancient refrain still tells the bitter truth, ‘‘ My 
people will not see, my people will not consider.” ‘‘ The 
pity of it, Iago, the pity of it !” 


ANDOVER, Mass. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH- 
WEST. 


By THE Rev. W. P. Paxson. 


HE area of Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana 

and the Indian Territory is over 500,000 square 
miles. One State—Texas—contains over 274,000 square 
miles, of which 225,000 is fertile and susceptible of the 
highest cultivation. People this State as densely as 
Rhode Island is peopled, and it will contain all the popu- 
lation of the United States according to the census of 
1880 and have room for 7,000,000 more. It would make 
210 States the size of Rhode Island ; it is as large as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and all New England. Take 
19,000 of these square miles, plant it in cotton, and let it 
bring a bale an acre, which is often the case in that State, 
and you would produce as much cotton as the world used 
last year. This State also produces corn, wheat, rye and 
oats in abundance. Unlike the north-western States, 


which depend on wheat as a principal product, if one of 


these staples fails in Texas, the other insures a livelihood. 


Arkansas has 33 navigable rivers—-navigable to a 
greater or less extent—and the value of her immense 
forests of pine and various hard woods is far beyond 
computation. She has a fertile soil, as has Texas, and 
produces the same crops Texas does, and has also mines 
of silver, iron and coal. 


Missouri is famous for her iron mountains ; she has 
also the richest and most extensive lead mines in the 
world ; and, while she does not produce cotton, a great 
part of the State is composed of the richest land, pro- 
ducing corn, wheat, rye, oats, hemp and tobacco. 


The Indian Territory belongs to the Indians by the 
solemn treaty of 1866; but it has the same general 
characteristics as the State of Missouri, and should the 
Indians ever willingly sectionalize or come into the 


States her lands will be of as much value as any of the 


States named. This, in a few words, is the character 
of this great south-western country to which emigra- 
tion is coming by thousands. From 1870 to 1880 Texas 
increased in her population from 818,579 to 1,597,509 ; 
Arkanzas from 484,471 to 802,564; Missouri from 
1,721,295 to 2,169,091 ; Louisiana from 726,915 to 940,- 
263. In other words, 1,758,167 people emigrated into 
these States in ten years ; and, with the genial climate 
of the.South-west, and all these advantages of soil and 
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mineral riches, we may expect and are already receiv- | 
ing thousands of emigrants each year. 

These, in short, are the resources of the Southwest. 

Facts are the best arguments in the world. Let me 
give one: In 1832 the American Sunday-school Union 
held a meeting in Philadelphia. During that meeting 
the following resolution was passed: ‘‘ Resolved, that 
we will plant a Sunday-school in every destitute neigh- 
borhood in the Mississippi valley.” The next morning 
after the meeting one of the Tappans came into the 
society’s rooms and said, in substance: ‘‘I attended 
the meeting last night; was very much interested; I 
would like to go as a missionary myself but I cannot ; 
here is one thousand dollars ; take it and send a repre- 
sentative—one who will represent me—to organize 
Sunday-schools in the Mississippi valley.” Frederick 
Seward, a cousin of ex-Secretary Seward, was chosen. 
He made the journey across the mountains on horse- 
back into the State of Illinois, organizing Sunday- 
schools and talking to the people in the interests of 
their children. He found a devoted Baptist minister 
named John M. Peck, and enthused him with the same 
missionary spirit. Said Peck was commissioned as a 
missionary of the American Sunday-school Union, 
and organized Sunday-schools in the States of Illinois 
and Missouri. Of the general effects of all those 
schools we, of course, know but little, but one Sunday- 
school was planted in Winchester, Scott County, IIl., 
by Mr. Peck. It was a common little country village 
in which the Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians 
had to unite to sustain the school. The school had 
to be reorganized, which was done by the Rev. John 
Adams, father of the late Dr. William Adams of New 
York. He moved out to Illinois after he was seventy- 
three years old and organized over three hundred 
Sunday-schools, and remarked in the hearing of the 
writer, that although he had been a professor in 
Phillips Academy many years, and had done as 
much in training young men for the ministry as 
perhaps any man living at that time, yet he con- 
sidered the most useful part of his life to have been the 
time spent in organizing the three hundred schools. 
Mr. Adams reorganized the school. In that school 
was a little girl only eight years of age, whose promise 
to her teacher, to bring in a scholar next Sunday, she 
found could be fulfilled only by bringing in her father. 
She succeeded. He became interested in the school, 
was converted by its influence and was commissioned 
as a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union, 
and organized 1,314 schools, containing 82,000 teachers 
and scholars, and it has been computed by disinterested 
authority that over three hundred churches have grown 
out of these schools. His son has planted between six 


hundred and seven hundred schools, and the influence 


of these schools still goes on. 

Another instance may be given of the power and 
value of this work in later years. The superintendent 
of its mission work in the Southwest addressed a well- 
known Mission Sunday-school in New York city, and 
in the course of his remarks said that it cost twenty- 
five dollars to organize a Sunday-school and supply it 
with books and papers. The assistant superintendent 
of that school was a very devout Christian man who 
had lately buried a little daughter named Daisy. On 
returning home, he and his wife concluded they would 
erect a monument to the memory of Daisy in the 
Southwest by organizing a Mission School and supply- 
ing it with all the necessary requisites. This school 
the superintendent himself planted in the central part 
of the State of Missouri. Out of this school came a 
young man who has planted in Texas over 250 new 
Sunday-schools, and has gathered in over 13,000 chil- 
dren. This is Daisy’s monument. The one built to 
her memory in Greenwood Cemetery will crumble one 
day to the dust, but who can tell the good results and 
long-enduring influences of these 250 Sunday-schools 
planted as monuments in the Southwest? Many in- 
stances of this kind might be given from a life spent in 
this field, but these two suffice to show the character of 
the work. 

The missionary is sent to the neglected and destitute 
districts. He may be a layman with his heart burning 
with love to Christ and his race. He gathers in the 
neglected and destitute people of a neighborhood un- 
reached by denominational influences because no de- 
nomination would be strong enough to sustain a ministry 
in the neighborhood. He comes to them in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ and says tothem: ‘‘ Why stand 
ye here all the day idle? Take these children and train 
them for the Master: your own children.” It will be 
readily seen that an appeal like this will be listened to. 
Men will take upon themselves responsibilities for their 
children’s sake while they will not even assume the re- 
sponsibility of determining their own eternal welfare for 
their own sake. This is the agency for this whole south- 
western country. If this land is ever brought to Christ 
must it not be through some influence which will reach 
the next generation, and especially when the mission 
en has such eereninene and such power as it 
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NLY a little child, 
Crushed to death to-day in the mart ; 
But the whole unhorizoned kingdom of heaven 
Was in that little heart. — 


_ Only a grain of sand, 
Swirled up where the sea lies spent ; 
But it holds wherever it be in space 


The poise of a continent. 
Only a minute gone, 

That to think of now is vain ; 

Ah! that was the minute without whose link 
Had dropped Eternity’s chain. 


A MINISTER'S MESSAGE. 


By CARRINGTON. 


HE Reverend Edward Thayer sat in his study one 
evening carefully preparing the sermons he in- 


tended to preach on the morrow, and selecting appro- 


priate hymns. The handsome, neatly-written manu- 
script lay before him, receiving his final revision and 
certain unobtrusive signs, legible only by himself, 
marking the place where he proposed to introduce 
those little extempore and colloquial digressions that 
arrest the attention of a congregation, arouse the 
drowsy listeners and break in upon the formality of a 
written discourse. Mr. Thayer was a practical, com- 
mon-sense man who believed in doing his business in 
a business-like way, even though it was preaching the 
Gospel. He did not go into his pulpit without prepa- 
ration and expect.a sudden inspiration or an uncertain 
impulse to do his work for him, but prepared himself 
carefully and thoreugh!y, holding his resources well 


|}in hand. He had read over his sermons with genuine 


satisfaction, and there was legitimate and honest pride 
in the confidence with which he pronounced them good. 
They had been written several years before, when he 
was pastor of a feeble and struggling church in the 
far West, where he had labored faithfully and consci- 
entiously, doing his best work and carefully bringing 
forth his choicest thought with diligent study for that 
ignorant and unappreciative audience. They would 


have been as well—perhaps better—satisfied with in-| 


ferior work, but the suggestion had never come to him 
with the force of a temptation. His faithful service 
brought its natural reward, when, during a visit at ,the 
East, his fine and thoughtful sermons attracted atten- 
tion, and in due timea call came’to him from a large 
and influential church in a solid and prosperéus old 
New England town. Here, at last, his best work 
would be appreciated. There was trained intellect in 
his audience, quick and discriminating intelligence, 
familiar with the course of modern thought and all the 
leading questions of the day. His allusions would be 
understood, his good points would make their due 
impression, and he could appeal to the finest motives. 

Edward Thayer was a man abreast of the nineteenth 
century, with tact to feel the temper of the world he 
lived in. He still believed in most of the old doctrines, 
and revered and honored those Titans of Christian 
faith who had wielded them as weapons of tremendous 
power, but he realized that they were no longer to be 
hurled at men and women like firebrandsat a foe. Re- 
generation, atonement, sin, death and the judgment; 
the Son of God crucified for the sins of a lost world ; 
these were all familiar themes to the men and women he 
addressed. As well preach to them of the attraction of 


gravity or the revolution of the earth upon its axis, He 


would take all these things for granted and go on to a 
more advanced and wider view. He would tell them of 
the grand possibilities of their own natures, the trans- 
cendent impulses and mighty elements of the human 
heart. He would urge them to wide, deep sympathies, 
grandly benevolent energies, and the large and warm 
enthusiasm of deep, rare natures. He would rouse them 
to moral energy, and, unfolding the wondrous laws of 
evolution in the spiritual kingdom in their marvelous 
analogies with the discoveries of modern science, would 
urge them to find the primal germ of spiritual power, 
and in view of the tremendous facts about them to rise 
to the realization of the stupendous promise and potency 
of human nature. Whatever might be his text, what- 
ever his theme, all should converge to the focus of edu- 
cating men up to higher spiritual life and developing the 
moral faculties. | | 

The sermon before him, chosen for the coincidence of 
its nominal subject with that of the Sunday-school lesson, 
was upon Jacob’s deception of his father; but that did 


not long hinder him from the theme he loved. A few 


pages of masterly exegesis, a few vivid word-pictures, 
and the patriarch’s story lay behind him, and by a transi- 
tion so unobtrusive that none would notice its ony 
he was calling to the best and noblest impulses of men’s 
natures to come up higher and walk with the great cen- 
tral forces of the spiritual world. 

charge to keep I have’ is just thing 


with that,” he mused, quickened by the inspiration of 
his own thought, as he turned the pages of his hymn- 
book. A scrap of paper, folded together, lay between 
the leaves. It was addressed ‘‘To my Pastor,” and 
within was written, ‘‘ I am a soul in deadly peril. 
Help me.’ Pray for me. Preach something I can un- 
derstand.” 

Mr. Thayer’s professional instinct was aroused as, 
like a physician before a patient, he recognized an 


interesting case, tantalizing in its obscurity. He wished 


the man or woman had come to him personally for 
advice and aid, for since he had left his people at the 
West he had had none of that sweet. experience so dear 
to a pastor’s heart. New England men and women, 


reserved and self-contrelled, fought their own battles 


in the silence of their souls and called no man to aid 
them. Some soul was fighting such a battle now, too 
proud to ieveal itself to any kindred soul, and yet so 
hard pressed that this cry was wrung from its de- 
spair. He hastily ran over in his mind the possibilities 
of his congregation, and dismissed them all. The 
handwriting was apparently disguised, the paper torn 
from the fly-leaf of the hymn-book. It was a warm 
summer evening ; the doors and windows stood open ; 
while they were at supper any one might have slipped in 
unobserved. It was no childish writing. Some strong 
soul of man or woman had cried to him from its 
depth of spiritual peril. His warm human sympathies 
responded to the cry, and before he slept that night a 
fervent prayer had arisen on behalf of this unknown 


‘brother. 


There was a keen and almost painful edge to the 
interest with which he looked into the faces of his 
congregation on the morrow. He had been wont to 
improve the time during the hymns with final prepara- 
tions—arranging his manuscript, reading over his 
notices, and adjusting the details of his personal appear- 
ance; but now. all this was forgotten, and he sat 
gazing eagerly into the calm and reverent faces before 
him. Behind one of those impassive masks was hid- | 
den a soul in deadly peril, and his own soul vibrated 
in response to the voiceless cry that was ringing in the 
air: ‘‘Helpme! Preach something I can under- 
stand !” 

He remembered with satisfaction that there were cer- 
tain passages ‘in his sermon which just suited the case, 
and as he began to preach he listened eagerly for them. 
Listening as he did in behalf of a real and imperative | 
need, ‘his phrases seemed empty of meaning, his sound- 
ing sentences like the blows of one that beats the air. 
His redundant adjectives sickened him, and the maximum 
of words seemed charged with but the minimum of 
power. This discourse was not what he thought it ; the - 
afternoon sermon had a more appropriate theme, and that 
probably included the telling sentences he remembered. 
Hope revived _ after the despair in which he 
closed. 

He spent the brief ‘eshiabitadlan: in prayer and in vainly 
searching for some place in his sermon where he might 
interject a word for the hour. It was too late. His 
mind was not one to respond to a sudden emergency ; he 
could do nothing without adequate preparation, and he 
went before his audience in the afternoon with only the 
written words. His sense of responsibility had deepened, 
and, instead of one, a hundred souls in peril looked out 
upon him from the silent waiting faces. The words of 
his text seemed at last to be a morsel of bread for the 


famishing. 


* Behold the Lamb of Goa, which taketh away the sins of the 
world !” 


How he longed to sit down in silence before those 
words, to which he could add nothing! But the iron 
frame of custom held him, and he went on. His elocu- 
tion was faultless, his gestures perfect, his look and man- 
ner unusually impressive, but, within, his thoughts rioting 
in wild confusion. Where was he going to, away from 
that gracious text? What were these words he was say- 
ing, and what did he mean when he wrote them? What 
weak wordiness to tell a soul in deadly peril to be largely, 
kindly, graciously human, or grandly respectable; to 
preach of broad, great, sweet sympathies, breadth of 
humanity, the majestic interests of the human mind, the 
transcendent momentum of magnificent inspirations! 
God the Father of all ; Christ, the Saviour of lost men— 
had he left that out entirely ? Was it possible—he was 
nearly half through his sermon—that the name of Jesus 
was not mentioned—and he thought it was full of him ! 
‘‘The grand central force of the spiritual energies ;” 
that meant God ; would the soul in peril understand it? © 
‘‘The most majestic, awful and transcendent fact of | 
human history ;” he had probably meant Christ when he 
wrote that. ‘‘Grandly beneficent impulses ”—those of 


the Holy Spirit ; but why had he not said so ? 

‘There suddenly crossed his mind a story that had 
deeply impressed his childhood, of a boy who, finding a 
nest of young birds, had mischievously 


sawdust their hungry ‘throats. It seemed a 
as he stood be- . 


and filled them | 


ed with 

-of the 
graver offense he was now committi 
fore souls hungry for the bread of 
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with the sawdust of sounding adjectives and words of 
ponderous and indigestible meaning. And he had 
thought his sermons so good; they had seemed so full 
of Gospel truth. Brought into actual contact with a 
need like this, he saw only great hollow husks of 
phraseology rattling with very emptiness. Olt for the 
monosyllabic force and power of the text he had left 
behind him in the clamor of adjectives and adverbs! 
The closing sentence of his sermon abruptly recalled 
his flying thoughts, and in his concluding prayer he 
carried up to the throne of God ‘‘any imperiled soul 
among us.” While the congregation was departing he 
sat motionless and self-absorbed, his head bowed upon 
his hands and his soul speechless before God in the in- 
tense resolve that before he stood in that desk again 
he would, by the help of the Holy Spirit, write his ser- 
‘mons in the simplicity of the Gospel and hold up be- 
fore the sickening eye of a soul in peril the form of the 


Lord Jesus Christ, his Saviour, even as Moses lifted up 


the serpent in the wilderness before a dying people. 
The cry was ringing in his ears with startling distinct- 
ness, ‘‘ Preach something I can understand. , 

That evening, as he sat in the twilight, his wife 
spoke suddenly : 

‘*Edward, there was something unusual in your ser- 
mon to-day; it seemed behind it, rather than in it. 
Several spoke to me about it, and said you were un- 
usually impressive.” 

He told her of the anonymous appeal he had sapihived: 
‘‘T suppose that behind my sermon was the knowledge 
that 1 was addressing a soul in peril.” 

‘‘T thought ministers always knew that, ” said his 
wife doubtfully. 

‘*Perhaps some do,” he answered, ‘‘but I have 
preached a good many sermons, and it seemed to me 
to-day that I never knew it before.” —_- 

Mr. Thayer’s sermons for the next Sunday cost him 
many prayers and struggles and much self-restraint, 
and when they were finished they seemed the weakest 
and most inadequate work he had ever done. In the 
intervals of thought and study he went among his peo- 
ple in search of that lost soul. Like the woman in the 
parable, he swept his parish carefully with lighted 
candle. The blacksmith at his forge, the merchant in 
his shop, the farmer in the field, each for the time be- 
ing represented an imperiled soul crying to him for 
help, and he cautiously felt his way among them with 
, vigilance and care. 

Perhaps the mental strain and physical fatigue over- 
wrought his nerves; perhaps the tension on his sym- 
pathies and the vivid realization of eternal truth ex- 
. cited his imagination to usurp the place of reason; 
the fancies and impulses play strange tricks with men, 
even the most devout and sincere, and Mr. Thayer’s 
profound experience culminated in what he afterward 
considered an act of folly. OnSaturday evening as he 
sat himself down for final prayer and preparation for 
the services of the morrow a sudden and powerful 
temptation assailed him. The sermons he had prepared 
were different from any he had hitherto preached. 
His soul was in them, and he had prayed fervently for 
the guidance of God’s Spirit, but compared with what 
he had wished them to be they were miserable failures. 
In literary style and intellectual power he feared they 
were far inferior to what he was accustomed to deliver. 
Might he not displease the refined and cultivated tastes 
of many powerful friends by suddenly abandoning the 
style of preaching for which they had chosen him? 
Would it not be wiser to preach one of his old ser- 
mons to the intelligence and taste of his congregation, 
and trust to one of the new ones to enlighten the im- 
periled soul? He believed it to be a temptation of the 
- adversary. Yet it was a powerful and plausible sug- 
gestion. So powerful that it frightened him. He saw 
himself in the future, when his present experience lay 
behind him, entertaining it, playing with it, and finally 
receiving it. He dared not trust himself. There was 
one way in which he could secure his safety, by block- 


ing the path with a physical impossibility. It was, 


perhaps, a cowardly escape, but a cowardly escape was 
better than none. ‘‘I shall not always see so clearly,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘My vision will be obscured 
again, and I shall fall. Better make sure of safety.” 

He slowly crossed the room to the bureau contain- 
ing his sermons, and taking out an armful filled the 
empty grate. In a moment the blaze roared up the 
ehimney. One by one they fed the flame, and as he 
glanced through their pages he saw with singular 
clearness their narrow sameness of expression. ‘‘Grand 
and lofty possibilities; majestically transcendent im- 
pulses ; wide, deep, fine, sweet sympathies ; supremely 
and infinitely tremendous forces; great, elemental in- 
spirations ;” how the dreary repetition sickened him. 
Surely so many sounding phrases and glittering gener- 
-alities never vanished in smoke up a chimney before, 
leaving only a quivering heap of rustling ashes as 
- evidence of what had been. 


Mr. Thayer subsequently regretted the destruction | 


ef his professional capital. There were good sermons 


to preach. But the charred fragments that met the 
astonished gaze of Mrs. Thayer and the housemaid next 
morning were not, after all, the only remnant of his 
work. There was a rich residuum of mental disci- 
pline and intellectual power which was to him a price- 
less source of strength ; but it is doubtful if he would 
have persevered in the new course he had resolved upon 
if he had not thus burned his ships behind him. 

He apparently lost nothing of the love and loyalty 
of his people when he determined to know nothing 
among them save Jesus Christ and him crucified ; 
and though his curiosity concerning the little note soon 
passed away he did not forget the lesson it had brought 
him. It sometimes came to him with renewed force 
on the rare occasions when he listened to the sermons 
of his brother ministers, and he wished he could pass 
on to others the message that had come to him so 
forcibly : 

‘*There is before you asoulin deadly peril. Preach 
something he can understand.” 


THE COMING DELIVERER. 
By Lyman ABsort. 


HE legends that grow round the story of any man 
are significant, whether they be true or false, for 


| they indicate the popular estimate of his character; and 


often in characters remote in history our only mate- 
rial for judgment respecting them is legendary. Such 
is the case respecting Moses. The sacred history re- 
cords simply his birth, his providential deliverance 
from the decree of death which had gone out against 


_all the Hebrew children, and his education in the court 


of Pharaoh. Other sources add to this simple narra- 
tive, and their additions. are at least indicative of 
Moses’s position and what he abandoned when he re- 
fused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choos- 
ing rather to be evil entreated with the people of God. 
According to these legends Moses possessed remarka- 
ble beauty at birth and in his early childhood. Passers- 
by stood to look upon him with wonder, and laborers 
rested from their toil to refresh themselves with a 
glance at his bright and beautiful face. The child of 
the waters was adopted by the Egyptian princess, and 
the Egyptian palace became his home, and the Egyptian 
priests his tutors. He rapidly acquired the learning of 
the kingdom, not only then the most learned in the 
world but that wherein later Art and Science received 
their first nourishment. There is abundant evidence 
in his writings that he was faithfully instructed in the 
precepts and principles ef the Egyptian religion, and a 
probability that he was initiated into the higher orders 
of the priesthood. He acquired familiarity with the 
laws of Egypt and the principles of its jurisprudence. 
He not only acquainted himself with the civilization of 
his age; he added to it. He learned arithmetic, geome- 
try, astronomy, medicine and music. He invented boats 
and engines, instruments of war and of hydraulics, 
hieroglyphics, division of lands. His military achieve- 
ments outshone in popular estimation his intellectual 
attainments. He conducted with great success a cam- 
paign against the Ethiopians, and returned in triumph, 
doubtless the most popular man in the kingdom despite 
his plebeian origin, for that was then generally un- 
known. 
cover some monumental relics in interior Africa of this 
campaign, and of the city of Meror which he is re- 
ported to have founded in honor of Merr, his foster- 
mother. That he was learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians is asserted by Stephen; and his success in 
this Ethiopian campaign may well have led him to sup- 
pose that his brethren would have understood that God 
by hig hand would deliver them.? 

The prosperity of Moses neither turned his head nor 
impaired his genuine and profound patriotism. He 
never forgot that he was a Hebrew. Wher he was but 
a child, so the story runs, the king put upon his brow 
the royal diadem in token that he ratified his adoption 
into the royal family. The child cast it contemptu- 
ously on the ground and trampled on it with his feet. 
As he grew older he rejected with ill-conccaled aversion 
the religion which the priests of Egypt endeavored to 
inculcate, and worshiped by himself without the 
temple walls an unknown God. ‘He taught that the 
Egyptians were not right in likening the nature of God 
to beasts and cattle, nor yet the Africans nor even the 
Greeks in fashioning their gods in the form of men. 
He held that this only was God—that which encom- 
passes earth and sea; that which we call heaven, and 
the order of the world, and the nature of things.” __ 

_ SoStrabotellsus. The priesthood are never tender of 
those who despise their authority or deny their teach- 


ings, and rarely scrupulous in their methods of getting 


1 International Sundgy-school Lesson, July 10, 1681.—Ex. iL, 5-15. 
Golden Text: Heb. xi., 24. In the preparation of this paper I have 
borrowed largely from my own treatment of the same subject in “Old 
Testament Shadows of New Testament Traths.” (Harper & Bros. 
1876.) 

The student should carefully compare with Exodus Stephen's 
reference to Moses’s early history, evidently based partly upon other 
than Biblieal seurces, 


It was the dream of Livingstone to dis- | 


| 


wife. 
ples of a noble choiee and an unflinching integrity or 


rid of an adversary. More than once Moses almost 
miraculously escaped assassination. Nothing but the 
intervention of his adopted mother prevented him from 
falling a prey to the anger of the king, who, if we are 
right in supposing him to be Rameses II., was not a 
monarch to brook insubordination in another or to 
curb the passion of envy in himself. 

Such is the story of Moses’s life as we gather it from 
the uncertain traditions of the past. It is now quite 
impossible to sift out the true from the false in these 
shadowy and somewhat mythical tales, but they indi- 
cate at least the character of Moses in his impetuous 
youth, his un€éompromising patriotism, and his devoted 
consecrated faith; they indicate, too, the subtle temp- 
tations which allured him to the path of ambition, and 
the sternness of that path which at the call of duty he 
chose to follow. Every argument by which trimmers 
and time-servers have been accustomed to justify their 
recreancy addressed itself to him. As an Egyptian 
prince he might hope to alleviate the burdens of his 
people; by casting in his lot with them he seemed to 
lose his power to help them. Gratitude to his adopted 
mother mingled with baser motives and unconscious 
self-interest in urging him to remain a son of Pharaoh. 
Never, perhaps, was faith in God more severely tested 
and uncompromising patriotism more gloriously wit- 
nessed than by the choice of Moses. For in abandoning 
the scepter of one nation he never imagined that he 
was to be the founder of another. He only knew that 
he would rather be a Hebrew herdsman than an 
Eygptian prince; that he preferred to follow God in 
the wilderness rather than to walk Godless in the most 
alluring and luxurious path. When at length God 
called him to his allotted task, with the self-abnegation 
which belongs to true merit he shrank from the under- 
taking. 

Refusing the crown Moses has received it. Mankind 
have already forgotten the name of the Egyptian mon- 
arch whose successor he might perhaps have become. 
But the name of Moses, more enduring than the tables 
of stone on which by divine command the fundamental 
precepts of the Hebrew law were preserved, will live 
on in imperishable renown so long as humanity con- 
tinues to nonor the heroism of a true self-sacrifice. 
While the world stands, the story of Moses—his rejection 
of rank purchasable only at the expense of fidelity to 
his own convictions, and his deliberate choice of a life 
of honorable obscurity, together with its marvelous 
and unexpected results—will be told from generation to 
generation; a striking exemplification of the truth of 
Christ’s paradox, ‘‘ The last shall be first, and the first 
last.” 

A beautiful legend is that ancient one representing 
Hercules choosing between the enticements of pleasure 
and the invitation of virtue. Beautiful is that parabolic 
picture in which Thomas Cole, the artist, has repre- 
sented the same truth upon canvas: a rocky, precipi- 
tous mountain dividing the picture; upon the right a 
road leading through flowery meadows toward a pros- 
pect whose beauty, veiled in a golden haze, is sugges- 
tive of allurement; upon the left, a rugged path leading 
up the mountain-side into clouds and darkness; the | 
one the path of ease, pleasure and perdition, the other 
the path of duty, self-denial and achievement. 

Glorious was the hour when Joshua gathered Israel 
in the fertile and romantic valley which lies between 
Mounts Gerizim and Ebal, rehearsed before them the 
wonders God had wrought for his people, and made 
them choose between Jehovah and the gods of the 
heathen. Critical was the hour when Elijah, having 
summoned the priests of Baal to the test and proved 
the impotence of the god to whom they cried and the 
falsity of the religion they represented, called on the 
people to choose then and there between Baal and 
Jehovah. 

To every person there comes such an hour, when 
with unusual distinctness the voice of God presents 
this issue and cries out to the waverer, ‘‘ How long 
halt ye between two opinions?” Such an hour was 


that when Mohammed stood on the mountain above 


Damascus, and gazing on the glorious view turned 
away from it with the words, ‘‘Man has but one para- 
dise, and mine is fixed elsewhere.” Such an hour was 
that when William of Orange resisted the specious 
arguments of Margaret, and the pleadings of his own 
misguided friend Egmont, and breaking with the court 
party, whose honored representative he doubtless might 
have become, irrevocably committed himself to a life of 
self-sacrifice in loneliness so utter that he could write, 
‘*T am alone, with dangers on all sides, yet without one 
trusty friend to whom 1 can open my heart.” Sucha 
critical hour, too, was that when Napoleon proved him- 
self unworthy of his genius, and under a poor pretense 
of duty to the State separated himself from his true 
Life is full of such witnesses ; illustrious exam- 


solemn warnings against an ignominious and recreant 

decision. 
The issue of the cheiee is not always what it was in 

the case of Moses. Religion is no secret road to prefer. 
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ment. Christ makes no promises of prosperity. He. 


ealls for volunteers. He offers no bounty-money. 
Many a Moses dies, his life unrecorded save in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life; his name unknown save to him 
who never forgets. ‘ Verily I say unto you, they have 
their reward” is no keen satire; it is a literal truth. 
Wisdom, Solomon tells us, has ‘‘length of days in her 


right hand, and in her Jeft hand riches and honor.” 


Nevertheless, she cannot be wooed and won for her 
own sake, nor for that of her fortune. She often pre- 
sents herself in the garb of poverty, and brings in this 
life only a dowry of suffering. Christ points to a rug- 
ved road, but his eross shines through the darkness 
and the clouds which overhang it. His form goes be- 
fore, marking the way, and his voice cries, ‘‘ Follow 
me.” To follow him will cost something, may cost 
much; to turn away froin following him costs honor, 
immortality, heaven and God. 


S. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRaFts. 

Centrar Tnovanr.— God's fostering care for little ones, 
that they may grow up to fulfill his purposes. 

Ist. To review the oppression of the Israelites as 
taught in last Sunday’s lesson. 

Let the teacher again draw on the blackboard a 
large brick, but not printing in it the words of the 
Golden Text as was done last Sunday. Ask such 
questions as the following: What people in Eygpt had 
to work very hard in making bricks? Who said they 
must do it? How many did they have tomake each 
day? Of what did they make the bricks? If they 
stopped to rest What happened? Why did the King of 
Egypt make such slaves of the Israelites? Did the 
Israclites die because they had such hard work to do? 
Who, now, can repeat the words of the Golden Text 
that were printed in the brick on the blackboard last 
Sunday ? 

2d. To teach that the King of Egypt increased the 
oppression of the Israelites. 

Let the teacher draw a large sword on the black- 
board, or show a real one, and tell the children that 
when the king saw the Israelites were not killed 
by work he determined to kill them in another way. 
He did not dare to have his soldiers try to kill the large 
men, but he sent them to kill those who would some 
day be men. The children will readily respond that 
the soldiers were sent to kill the baby boys belonging 
to the Israelites. Tell them that the king not only 
sent soldiers to do the terrible work, but he got wicked 
women to kill the little boy babies as soon as they 
were born. 

3d. To teach how the baby Moses escaped being 
killed. 

It would add greatly to the interest of this story if the 
teacher would have a doll laid in a basket, representing 
Moses, to show to the children while telling the story ; 
at least, a picture of Mosesin the bulrushes ought to 
be shown. | 

4th. To teach why the life of Moses was preserved 
and watchful care provided for him. 

Tell the children that God had sent the little baby 
Moses into the world to grow up and be a leader to 
take the Israelites out from slavery and oppression. 
Tell of the mistake which Moses made in beginning 
his work before God was ready to have him, and in a 
way that God had not told him to do, thus bringing in 
the incident of the taskmaster slain by Moses. 

5th. Toteach that God provides loving care for each 
child sent into the world, and that he has a work for 
each one to do. 

Talk of the helpless condition of all little babies, and 
the friends God gives to take care of them. Tell the 
story of alittle boy that was perplexed to know whether 
he should ‘‘be a jewelry shop or a minister” when 
he should grow up. Impress upon the children the 
thought that they have been sent into the world to do 
something, and that sooner or later God will let them 
know what their work is. A purpose in life early fos- 
tered will tend to make life sweeter and more useful. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON By HENRY Warp BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


If thou didst turn away thy face from the imperfect and the sinful, 
Lord, how should we go infirm of purpose, and infirm of power, ex- 
cept to do evil; allied to the earth, filled with the potency of appetites 
und passions, but enfeebled in the direction of divine things and 
thoughts! How could we grope our way? Should we not 
stumble at every step? Yea, we do; dead in trespasses and sins, 
to the higher life, to pure thought, to holy intent, and to the surren- 
der of ourselves to thee. We live by sight. Weare sensuous. We 
live by the customs of men around about us. Our ears are stopped 
so that we cannot hear the still, small voice of God. If thou couldst 
not befriend the sinful, woe would be upon us. 

Blessed be thy name, O Lord our God, thou wilt have mercy and 
grace. Thou wilt give of thy bounty. Thou art not avenging in thy 
nature. It is thy nature to restore, to heal, to build up, and not to 
desiroy. Thou didst notcome to destroy the world, but that the 


world through thee should have eternal life. We rejoice in thy 
clemency, in thy sympathy, in thy helpfulness. We have courage to 
walk in the npward way, since we are guided of thee and inspired 
of thee, and since we may lean upon the arm of Omnipotence. We 
rejoice that thou hast called so many of us into the upper and better 
way, although we are ashamed when we look at what is the substance 
of onr attainments. How much of selfishness is mingled in our life! 
How much of pride and arrogance! How much of self-seeking, 
self-indulgence and indolence!: How poor we are toward benevo- 
lence ! and how rich toward selfishness! We are ashamed of our- 
selves, and we feel the need of cleansing and healing. 

We thank thee that we have thy conscious presence, and that it 
has carried us through darkness, through trouble, through sickness 
and through fear. We look back upon the way in which thou hast 
led us and see at every step the memorials of thy all-helpful grace. 

Bring near to us, we beseech of thee, the vision of our Saviour. 
Bring near to us his helpfulness and his gentleness. Bring near to 
us that love of his for us which shall kindle love in us for him. May 
we become his pupils. May we learn of him whatis the right way 
to live, and may we be drawn by him into that right way. So may 
we become disciples of the Lord, and be gathered with thy flock 
when thou shalt bring them again unto thyself in the heavenly Jand. 

And to the Father, the Son and Spirit shall be eternal praises. 


Amen. 


SERMON. 


HEROD AND JOHN.* 


| SHALL speak to you, to-night, briefly, from the 
history contained in the 6th chapter of Mark’s Gos- 
pel, beginning with the 14th verse: 

** And King Herod heard of him—({that is, of Jesus)—(for his name 
was spread abroad); and he said that John the Baptist was risen 
from the dead, and therefore mighty works do show forth themselves 
in him. Others said, that it is Elias; and others said, that it is a 
prophet, or as one of the prophets. But when Herod heard thereof 
he said, It is John, whom I beheaded: he is risen from the dead. 
For Herod himself had sent forth and laid hold upon John, and bound 
him in prison for Herodias’ sake, his brother Philip’s wife: for he 
had married her. For John had said unto Herod, It ix not lawful for 
thee to have thy brother's wife. Therefore Herodias had a quarrel] 
against him, and would have killed him; but she could not. For 
Herod feared John, knowing that he was a just man and a holy, and 
observed him; and when he heard him, he did many things, and 
heard him gladly. And when a convenient day was come, that Herod 
on his birthday made a supper to his lords, high captains, and chief 
estates of Galilee ;.and when the daughter of the said Herodias came 
in, and danced, and pleased Herod and them that sat with him, the 
king said unto the damsel, Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, and 1 
will give it to thee. And he sware unto her, Whatsoever thou shalt 
ask of me, I will give it thee, unto the half of my kingdom. And she 
went forth, and said unto her mother, What shall I ask? And she 
said, The head of John the Baptist. And she came in straightway 
with haste unto the king, and asked, saying, I will that thou give me 
by and by in a charger the head of John the Baptist. And the king 
was exceeding sorry ; yet for his oath’s sake, and for their sakes which 
sat with him, he would not reject her. And immediately the king 
sent an executioner, and commanded his head to be brought ; and he 
went, and beheaded him inthe prison, and brought his head in a 
charger, and gave it tothe damsel: and the damsel gave it to her 
mother. And when his disciples heard of it, they came and took up 
his corpse, and laid it in a tomb.” 

There is nothing more interesting, if it could be 
skillfully unfolded, than the development of the great 
campaigns that go on within men. The struggle of 
armies has in it something sublime; but the conflicts 
which go on in the souls of men are even more dra- 
matic, more affecting; and they have in them leesons 
of greater profit—for there have been few things in the 
history of the world that have been so empty as the 
external wars which men have carried on within them- 
selves. But while there is very great profit in the inter- 
pretation of the inward states and conflicts of men, it 
is very difficult to interpret them—difficult, I mean, to 
do it in such a way as that it shall be coherent, and 
shall become interesting and instructive. I shall, 
therefore, venture upon a difficult path in attempting 
to analyze and develope this tragic history which I 
have read to you. 

With this, so with many another part of the Gospel, 
the chief difficulty _lies in the fact that it is so well 
wrought that any attempt to handle it is likely to mar 
it. There are a great many texts in the Bible which 
we do not dare to touch as the basis of a sermon, be- 
cause they are so perfect in themselves that they spoil 
the sermon ; and yet there are some elements in them 
which may be drawn out. 

In the first place, sofar as this passage is concerned, 
there is the character of John. He was a kindof John 
Knox of his time, to bring it down to the scope of our 
modern history. John was not a Christ man—a Chris- 
tian. He did not represent the element of morality ; 
he represented the element of law; that is, the law of 
right and wrong, or of conscience. He was a reform- 
er. He undertook to tnrn men from their wrong. He 
did not attempt to inspire in them to any great extent 
the root of that which was right. He was a negative 
reformer; that is, he chided men for the evil that was 
in them, and commanded them not, not, nor to do the 
things that were evil. Yet, for all this, he must have 
been a man whose ministration had many points that 
touched admiration. He certainly, according to this 
narrative, had excited the curiosity of Herod himself. 
He had evidently drawn Herod within the scope of his 
preaching, somehow and somewhere. He had admis- 
sion to Herod’s own presence, it is evident; and he 
had the boldness to preach to him, face to face, 


* SunpDay Eventne, Feb. 6, 1881. Lesson: Psa. xxvii. Hymns 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 397, 619, 657. Reported expressly for 
The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


the things that he would have preached behind his 
back. He was nota man that, in a safe pulpit, bom- 
barded evil. He was nat a man that preached severely 
against sins that his own people were not addicted to 
and dealt softly with those that they were addicted to. 
He was not a man that was afraid of his mission. He 
believed in the truth, and he laid the law of his own 
conscience "pon the consciences of those to whom he 
was sent. 

So it came to pass that he excited in Herod a very 
strong desire to see him, and hear him, and follow him. 
But, in a fit of passion, like an oriental monarch, Herod 
threw John into prison. There let him lie for the 
present. 

John had applied to Herod some canons of morality 
that he applied to everybody else; but they who were 
comprehended under the term ererylody else were Com- 
mon folks, and Herod was a king and he thought him- 
self above the law. Most kings do. Kings do not like 
to have the laws of morality applied to them in the 
same stringent way that they are applied to the unlet- 
tered and the low in human life. Bet John had ap- 
plied those laws to Herod. 

Itis Herod Antipas of Whom I am speaking. He was 
the son of Herod the Great, and he had a certain part 
of the province given to him for government. He had 
visited his brother Philip. He had become enamored 
of his wife, Herodias. She was of his own blood and 
kindred. Shehad married her uncle. had married 
the daughter of Aretas, King of Arabia. He was a 
married man; she was a married woman. He per- 
suaded her to leave her husband and her home, and he 
disowned his own wife (for that was the condition) and 
drove her back to her father, Aretas. This was the 
relation in which they stood. Afterwards, though it 
does not come into this history, the father of the dis- 
owned wife raised an army and overthrew Herod with 
the most fatal defeat. 

Now, upon that state of facts, there probably was 
not a single high-priest nor priest who dared to say to. 
Herod that he had done wrong. He was a king—and 
everybody fanned him with perfumed air; but there 
was one man who did dare to say it to him. That 
man’s name was John the Baptist. He sent to Herod, 
and said, ‘‘ It is not lawful,” In the first anger and 
passion Herod would have slain Jolin; but -he was 
afraid of the people—for John was a great favorite. 
He threw him into the castle of Machzrens, which is 
on the east side of the Red Sea, and near the border of 
Pera, and separating it from the southern Arabian 
province. 

John was in prison. Herod on the occasion of his 
birthday made avery great feast, and assembled the 
chief men of his army, and the sub-magistrates of 
eminent degree throughout the dominion, and gave 
them a magnificent reception. His palace was not far 
from the prison of Machwreus, where Jolin was im- 
prisoned. It came to pass, as he sat upon his throne, 
or rather, as he sat at the feast, that, having eaten 
and drunken, he was very happy; and, as was the 
custom when men had exhilarated themselves, and 
heated their blood by generous wine, not stinted in 
measure, the feast took on another form peculiarly 
oriental, and dancing girls were brought in, that the 
distemperature of the imagination which began in wine 
might be carried on ; and with all forms of grace and 
beauty, gradually subsiding into motions of a provoc- 
ative character, the passions of this regal crowd were 
still further developed. 

The chief performer in this work was the daughter — 
of his wife, Herodias. She was young, and doubtless 
she was very graceful and beautiful; and she per- 
formed so well her task of pleasing the half-intoxicated 
men that the king swore he would give her anything 
she asked. He was in just that state in which he 
would make the most unbounded promises. ‘‘ To the 
half my kingdom, anything you ask,” he said. She 
did not know what to ask. There was one who did. 
She slipped out from his presence, and put herself 
under the instruction of her mother, who told her 
what to ask. So this beautiful, sylph-like daughter of 
this adulterous woman came back and said, ‘‘I will 
that thou give me the head of John the Baptist iu a 
charger’’—a platter. 

Well, that was a blow which Herod had not. expect- 
ed. It was more than he had bargained for. John 
was in prison; the royal anger at his rebuke had 
quieted; the fire had gone out; and Herod had not 
now any disposition whatever to put John to death; 
and when the request came he was sorry, it is said; 
but for his oath’s sake, and for the sake of those who 
sat at meat with him, in spite of his sense of honor, in 
spite of everything, he caused John to be beheaded, 
and his head to be brought. 

Was there ever another such present given to a wo- 
man since the world began? When the daughter and 
the mother had choice of all that lay between Arabia 
on the south and the snowy tops of the mountains on 
the north; when the key was given them to unlock 
the jewels, the precious stones, the garments, the prov- — 
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inces, the gardens, the orchards, the positions of power 
and of honor, when all these were laid open to them, and 
that old serpent said, ‘‘ Give me John’s head,” oh, how 
_ he had hit her! and how he had hurt her! 


There was something in Herodias which was redeem- 
ing. If she had been an utterly corrupt woman she 
would not have. cared when John said, ‘‘ You ought 
not to have married him ;” that would have been the 
first and last of it. But it stung her. The worst people 
are not the people who are the worst. 
where persotis are so bad that the moral instinct in 
them has been destroyed they are not very cruel, often- 
times ; but where there was just enough moral resil- 
iency to hurt her pride and vanity she determined 
that she would be even with John, and she was; and if 
Herod had given her diamonds they would not have 
been so sweet to her as was the head of John. She 
carried it in her bosom, and glared at it, and said, 
‘*'There you are at last.” 

Well, this is a very brief outline. In the first place, 
look at the nature of the promise that was made by 
Herod. A man in his position, a man: whose duty 
- bound him to the interests of the State, has no right to 
make a rash promise of any kind. Yet, here was a 
promise to this beautiful serpent, not made on account 
of public service, but made in a drunken mood, when 
drunkenness had been stirred up by licentiousness. 
In the very worst state of mind that a man could be 
in, he promised her the half of his kingdom, whatever 
she should ask. It was the very squandering audacity 
of oriental tyranny. 

But mark; when he found out that the thing de- 
manded in answer to his promise was a great wrong 
and a great cruelty; when he found that this woman 
had demanded the head of a man whom he respected, 
and desired to hear, and who was dear to the whole 
people, drunken as he was and licentious as he was, it 
staggered him. Yet, for his oath’s sake he kept his 
promise. What was an oath’s sake to such a man as 
Herod? Had he a sense of the sanctity of an oath, or 
of a promise ratified by an oath? Was it because he 
saw in that a bounden duty? The man who had put 
his whole kingdom, without any consideration, at the 
feet of this nimbly-tripping dancer—was he a man that 
would be led by the sanctity of his promise? as it is 
said, for his oath’s sake ? | 

Ah! It was superstition. It was not a conscien- 
tious consideration at all. In ignorant and. wicked 
men superstition is oftentimes stronger than any con- 
sideration of duty, or any enlightened judgment of 
right and wrong. Herod, wicked as he was—and the 
wickedest men are oftentimes the most profoundly 
superstitious—had made an oath; and he did not 
know what the gods would do. The less he knew of 
them the more margin was there for his fear. And for 
his oath’s sake he kept his promise. 

Then there was one other consideration. He did it 
for the sake of those who sat with him at meat. Here 
were his captains ; and like all other men of his cali- 
ber he had acertain sort of pride. He had been de- 
lighted by this dancing band—especially as it was 
headed by the daughter of his illicit wife; and he had 
made a promise—a gentleman’s promise to a lady; 
and here were all the grinning courtiers who had seen 
it, and taken part in it; and for him to back down on 
the minute would put him to shame; and it is said 
that for the sake of those that sat at meat with -him he 
yielded to the demand. 


No, it was for his own sake. He could have done 
what he pleased ; but they might have chaffed him a 
little ; and he could not stand in the presence of his 
captains and subordinate magistrates and have them 
smile, and look upon him, and say, ‘‘ She is smarter 
than he is; she has driven him from his promise.” 
Therefore, his sense of shame on a false foundation, 
and his superstition on account of the issuance. of an 
oath, led him to commit. that which in his whole reason 
and moral sense he knew to be monstrous and un- 
pardonable. 

Now comes in a consideration of the keeping of this 
promise. Was Herod bound to keep it? He had made 
it. Having made it—a royal promise (was not the blame 
altogether in the making of it ?)—having made it, was it 
not necessary that he should keep it? When a man 
gives his word, ought he not to fulfill it? This intro- 
duces the whole question of the sanctity of truth in the 
form of pledge or promise. If there be one thing that is 
almost generic and universal it is that a man should never 
make a promise until he has considered and determined, 
and that then, though the heavens fall, he should not 
break it ; and therefore, because if you do make a great 
many you must break some of them, you ought not to 
make a great many. Because a promise badly made 
must be rightly broken, men ought to take care, before 
they make a promise, how they make it. That is the 
point of consideration. 


Without trust between man and man, without im-. 


plicit confidence that men will keep their word, there 
cannot be civilization, there cannot be strength, nor can 


That is to say, | 


there long be even commercial prosperity. There is 
nothing in the world that dissolves a community so 
quickly as the loss of the confidence that one man has in 
another. You cannot carry on large operations without 
that confidence. When that is gone society disintegrates 
as does a rock that becomes sandy under the action of 
nitro-glycerine sand. The simple destruction of the con- 
fidence of men im men by the loss of virtue and of fidelity 
to obligation or promise is the most wasteful of things. 
Hence there is nothing that should be preserved more 
ardently, earnestly and eagerly than the principle that 
men ought to fulfill their word. In secular life no greater 
compliment can be given to a man than to say of him, 
‘* His word is as good as his bond.”” Where a man’s word 
is implicit, and where it is fulfilled at his own loss, he has 
the commendation of Scripture itself. Where we make 
a vow and keep it to our own harm, it is recognized as a 
token of honor in our favor. 

Must a man, then, always keep a promise? I say, No. 
Let us look at some of the conditions. A promise of that 
which in itself is impossible, I need not say, a man can- 
not fulfill. If a man should promise, for instance, that 
he would drink up the East River, that he would pluck 
up a mountain, that he would do anything which lay be- 
yond his own power, non-performance of it would not be 
asin. It is the making of such a promise that is a sin. 
If subsequent events make the fulfillment of a promise 
impossible, as where a man promises a thing which ordi- 
narily he could easily perform, but which he is prevented 


‘from performing by intervening sickness, he is not re- 


sponsible. All promises are made upon the supposition 
that we shall have the same conditions in the fulfilling 
which exist in the making. Where, for instance, a man 
promises to deliver certain goods at a certain time, and 
war comes on, and he cannot do it, it is not his fault. 


When the fulfillment of a promise is rendered impossi- 
ble by the happening of subsequent events, the man who 
makes it is released from fulfilling that promise—at any 
rate, so far as those events hinder him from fulfilling it. 
Where a man promises to settle upon his son-in-law a 
certain stipulated amount in case of the uniting of his 
daughter in marriage tohim, if, when the occasion comes, 
the father-in-law is bankrupt, how can he fulfill his 
promise? Circumstances have changed. His power to 
fulfill his promise is gone. 

Then, where the conditions on which a promise was 
made are violated in such a way by the contracting 
party on the other side that they are changed, a man is 
released. That is, you are released, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, where the promise is between you and 
another person, if that other person violates it in such a 
way as that the whole condition on which it was made is 
changed. 

When the thing promised is contrary to the law of the 
land itis void. Our courts hold that no man can make a 
promise which violates the law of the land and be held to 
it. Such a promise isan immorality. It may be wicked 
to make it ; but it will be more wicked, having made it, 
not to break it. 

Where a promise is made which involves a violation of 
morality, or the laws of God, no man has a right to keep 
it. No man is justified in doing a wrong act under any 
circumstances. Although wrong-doing has various de- 
grees of culpability, yet, where a promise violates either 
the morality of society or the higher morality of God’s 
government, the sin of making the promise remains ; 
but a greater sin accrues if the promise is fulfilled. 


And this is exactly the case that Herod found him- 
self in. He was a fool to make the promise; he was 
a demon to fulfill it. He had promised to do that 
which was at variance with the law of man and of 
humanity; and what he should have said was, ‘‘ My 
promise does not cover injustice and cruelty.” He 
should boldly and plainly have refused to fulfill a pledge 
that was made under such circumstances. 

But he fulfilled it. Life was cheap in this oriental 
land. Despots in ancient days—and in days not so 
very ancient either—held the lives of their subjects 
quite at their own convenience. A little more or a 
little less was nothing to them. So Herod fulfilled his 
promise, swept John away, apparently with not much 
compunction, and after a little more struggle forgot it 
all 


Again, I call your attention to the fact that this. 


wicked and despotic man, though he appointed for 
himself no bounds of morality, had moral sensibility 
lying within him. In the midst of vice and crime he 
had a conscience. 

More than that; this man whose very name has 
come down as a synonym of al] that is corrupt and 
oppressive—Herod the Great, as well as his posterity— 
had, in the midst of vices and crimes, a kind of yearning 
for goodnéss. He had heard John, he had heard him 
gladly, he wanted to hear him again ; and after the mo- 
mentary flash of passion and anger was over he wanted 
to save him. He was sorry that he was to be executed. 
There was something in this despotic king which 
yearned toward justice and goodness. And woe 
be to every wicked man who, in his wickedness, 


never finds a single spark of virtue to illuminate his life. 
I have reason to believe that the men who follow vice 
have hours in which they look out from themselves long- 
ingly, and wish they were better. ) 


I have reason to believe that men who are given over 
to the power of their passions have hours and days in 
which no outward condemnation is comparable to that 
which they themselves pass on themselves. 
cause they are wicked, are not recessarily dead. 
cause they violate rectitude they do not necessarily 
destroy their conscience utterly. 
but it has its revenge. 


Men, be- 
Be- 


It sleeps or is drugged ; 


Nay, more; it is this dormant or latent sensibility to 
that which is in contrariety to their whole course of life 
which lays the foundation for hope of the recovery or 
reformation of men. 

There are hours when many a man, if he had power 
to regenerate himself, would speedily do it. Oh, that we 
only knew those hours! Oh, that some friend could ap 
proach every such man at those periods when the doors 
of his prison are thrown open for a time, and lead him 
by the hand! How many men might be rescued from 
the abyss which finally overwhelms and destroys them, 
how many men might be brought up from their degrada- 
tion and peril, if only we were wise to seize the hours in 
which they are impressible. 


The acute and watchful physician knows that a disease_ 


runs te a crisis: and that there are points of time when, 
if the patient is carefully nursed and cared for, curative 
tendencies will set in, and his health may be restored. 

Now men are in the same condition spiritually, and if 
there were only some oversight of them they might be 
saved: but alas! they themselves cannot perpetuate 
these hours; they will not; and we stand outside and 
know nothing of them. 

So in every street and in every community there are 
men who are secretly burning out the very vital sub- 
stance of their life. There are men walking in ways 
the beginning of which are pleasant, but the ends of 
which are death. There are men who are going down 
through the community, moaning as they go, sighing 
for something better, and at times holding up hands of 
prayer, and saying, ‘‘God help me!” Nevertheless, 
there are men who with all these experiences are utterly 
destroyed. 

Here was this man Herod—as bad a man as can well 
be pictured, in many respects; and yet there were in 
him elements that could have reformed and restored 
him. 

There is another point that should be brought out— 
the power which one nature has upon another, and the 
reciprocal revenge of wrong. When Herod ensnared 
his brother’s wife, when he tempted her into adulter 
ous abandonment of her husband and into unlawful 
intercourse with him, he was the aggressor and she 
was the partner; but when they were living in unholy 
concord she became the avenger, and her influence 
upon him led him into this infamous crime and this 
damnable cruelty. He destroyed her virtue, and she 
destroyed his manhood: and from that time to this 
how many have been destroyed by those who should 
have been their protectors, and who should have inspired 
in them purity and gentleness and forgivingness! Oh. 
what chance was there for sweet and wholesome water 
to come out of such fountains! But they rotted together 
and spoiled each other. 3 

How many times, if we could look into the secrets of 
the household, should we see the same work going on: 
a bad man lowering the tone of the woman that came 
to him pure and simple-minded ; destroying her aspira- 
tion. familiarizing her with vulgarity, urging all his in- 
fluence and power to take away from her the fear of 


evil and wrong, and rather rejoicing as every barrier 


is broken down to bring her to his level! And how 
many men have been despoiled by hard, selfish and 
ambitious wives, the man being simple-minded, and, 
on the whole, having right notions, and the woman 
perpetually employing the subtle arts of influence, per- 
suasion, and fascination, and all of them in the direction 
of selfishness, and oftentimes in the direction of corrup- 
tion and malignant crime ! 

It was so in this royal household. Herod spoiled 
Herodias and Herodias spoiled Herod. There was but 
one single point of irradiation, and that was, that when 
he sought the kingship, and went to Rome to take it of 
Caligula, and his enemies were there, too, and he was 
banished, and sent first to Gaul, and then to Spain, 
Herodias clung to him in all his dethronement and 
emigration and disgrace. With that exception, the 
whole influence of that woman upon Herod was bad— 
thoroughly bad. | 

This history rises like a meteor on the page of Script- 
ure; casts its lurid light athwart the horizon, and then, 
without note or comment, it disappears from the Gos- 
pel record. Bnt when it is well read, and when it is 
rightly interpreted, how much there is in it of profound 
insight into human nature! how much of warning, and 
how much of instruction! And how strong are the 
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motives which spring from the consideration of this 
simple and brief narrative—motives for integrity, for 
right-doing everywhere and always, for resisting temp- 
tation, and for overcoming all evil influence! How 
important it is that men, rising in life, and having 
their character to make and their whole destiny to fix, 
should be true to their word and to their best selves! 
How cautious they should be also to see that no prom- 
ise inveigles them from the boundary of virtue and 
rectitude! When promises that are wrong are ex- 
torted from them, how should it teach them to have 
courage to go back again, no matter what wit may ex- 


plode itself upon them from those who sit at meat with - 


them ! 

Let a man follow his conscience, and not his vanity. 
Let a man follow not the sense of shame but the sense 
of right. If Herod, in that hour, had risen up, even in 
the majesty of a momentary virtue, and said, ‘‘I will 
not gratify revenge and malignity ; this shall not be!” 
he would have come down in history as a hero, and 
the event would have been dramatized, and painters 
would have represented it and hung it before us in 
every form of pictorial delineation; but against his 
whole judgment, and against his moral sense, he ful- 
filled his promise. Because he was ashamed to break 
it he sacrificed God and his providence, and sacrificed 
himself, and is bound over to eternal shame. 

One single thing further. How much more there is 
in the Bible than men think of! When I was a boy I 
used to go out chestnutting ; and when the trees seemed 
to be stripped bare, by climbing up into the branches 
and shaking them I could always get off more than I 
thought were there. 

Now there is not a branch in the Bible which, though 
it be apparently empty of fruit, has not something 
more upon it than has been discovered, if it be well 
shaken and searched. 


Lhe Spectator. 


Grumblers at the rainy season will do well to compare with 
1881 the ‘* year without a summer "—1816—which the Hartford 
‘* Times ” thus describes : 

** The farmers used to refer to it as ‘eighteen hundred and 
starve to death.’ April opened warm, but grew colder as it 
advanced, ending with snow and ice and winter cold. In May 
ice formed half an inch thick, buds and flowers were frozen 
and corn killed. Frost, ice and snow were common in June. 
Almost every green thing was killed, and the fruit was nearly 
all destroyed. Snow fell tothe depth of three inches in New 
York and Massachusetts, and ten inches in Maine. July was 
accompanied with frost and ice. On the sth ice was formed 
of the thickness of window glass in New York, New England 
and Pennsylvania, and corn was nearly all destroyed in cer- 
tain sections. In August ice formed half an inch thick. A 
cold northern wind prevailed nearly all summer. Corn was 
so frozen that a great deal was cut down and dried for fod- 
der. Very little ripened in New England, and scarcely any 
even in the Middle States. Farmers were obliged to pay $4 
or $5 a bushel for corn of 1815 for seed for the next spring's 
planting.” 


Let us look somewhat farther back, comparing wealth in- 
stead of weather. From the account below it would seem 
that the dazzling wealth of modern railroad aid mining mag- 
nates was equaled if not wholly eclipsed by the moneyed 
men of antiquity. 

According to Cicero the debts of A. Milo amounted to about 
twenty-eight million dollars; Julius Cwsar, when setting out 
for Spain, is reported to have said to himself that he was ten 
million dollars worse than nothing. When he first went to 
Rome, after crossing the Rubicon, he took from the public 
treasury five million five hundred thousand dollars, but at the 
end of the civil war put $24,000,000 in it. He purchased the 
friendship of Curio with a bribe of over two million five hun- 
dred thousand, and of the Consul L. Paulus with half that sum. 
Croesus was worth in real estate over eight million dollars, and 
about as much in money, furniture and slaves. Seneca was 
worth over twenty million. Lentulus, the augur, over sixteen 
million. Augustus realized by the testament of his friends over 
ome hundred and sixty-one million. Tiberius left at his death 
nearly one hundred million, which Caligula spent in less than 
one year, and Vespasian at his succession said that he required 
for the support of the State over $1,614,000,000. Neverthe- 
less, though greatly enriched by her conquests, imperial Rome 
never came into the full inheritance of the high wealth of the 
Fast, and the larger quantity of the precious metals must 
have remained excluded from the calculations of ancient his- 
torians. 


In view of the perfection of modern railroading, with its 
palace, sleeping and hotel cars, the meagerness and discom- 
fort of its first beginnings are, by contrast, am@sing, and 
wake a semse of thankfulness that, in this respect at least, 
things are not now as then. The first railroad was built be- 
tween the cities of Albany and Schenectady, in the State of 
New York; distance, fourteen miles. The highway between 
these two cities was a bed of loose sand, making the staging 
over it very hard work for horses. So the project of a rail- 
road was talked of and entertained, a company formed and 
the enterprise put in operation. Colonel Ezra Miller, civil 
engineer, of car-coupling notoriety in later years, surveyed it 
and superintended its construction. Erastus Corning, of Al- 
bany, was president of the company. AA little sand was thrown 
up for the grade of the road-bed, and it was superstructed by 
placing square timbers longitudinally along it, with occasional 


cross-ties framed in, to keep the timbers from spreading, 
then spiking common wagon-tire iron on them; this com- 
pleted the track. It was then thought that an engine and 
train could be used only on a level plane; that grades, ascend- 
ing and descending, could not be surmounted. Hence they 
adopted the use of a locomotive only across the level] sand 
plane, using horses to haul the cars out of Albany from the 
car-house, which was situated on State Street, north side, 
just below the State Capitol, to the top of the hill to the loco- 
motive, which would convey it to the top of the hill near 
Schenectady, where there was a stationary engine to let them 
down the grade and also to haul them up. The passenger 
‘‘coaches ” were little boxes, with a small window in each 
end and sliding side-doors in the center on each side just wide 
enough for one person to pass through. The seats consisted 
of a shelf-board placed around for that purpose and nailed 
fast to brackets to keep it in its place. Baggage cars were 
not thought of. 


The crowning giory of a statue in Westminster is about to 
be bestowed on Beaconsfield. Not, however, without some 
sharp expressions of opinion, which an_ irreverent corres- 
pondent thus details: ‘‘ The ‘mountebank politician’ of 
yesterday is ‘the great Earl,’ ‘the far-sighted statesman,’ 
‘the courageous patriot’ of to-day, and Parliament, on the 
motion of the prime minister, has actually voted the deceased 
arch-Jingo a magnificent statue among the memorials of 
England's mighty dead in Westminster Abbey. You must not 
suppose, however, that this crowning of the edifice of hollow 
adulation was effected without desperate tension in the 
cabinet, of which the outside world knows but little. Mr. 
Gladstone undertook to bring the proposal for a national 
monument before Parliament with extreme reluctance. The 
Queen, on the one hand, imperiously commanded that the 
thing should be done; the radicals in the ministry, on the 
other, as firmly refused to be identified with such a move- 
ment. When the vote was taken Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamher- 
lain, Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Courtney and Mr. 
Mundella—all members of the Government—-signified their 
invincible repugnance by walking out of the house without 
voting. 

‘* In these circumstances the speech of the prime minister in 
introducing the subject was a miracle of dexterity. He had to 
steer between the Scylla of court wrath and the Clharybdis of 
radical disgust. His eulogium was a masterpiece of clever 
word manipulation, so clever and withal so eloquent that 
poor Stafford Northcote, the Opposition leader in the Com- 
mons, rose and declared that the premier’s tribute of praise 
was ‘the most enduring monument that could be erected to 
the memory of his late chief.’ Yet, curiously enough, Mr. 
Gladstone did not say one word that could .be construed into 
personal approval of the course he was recommending to the 
House. The first half of his speech was an elaborate apology 
for making the second half, which, stript of all rhetorical 
ornament, affirmed of the late Earl (1) that he was patient 
and persevering ; (2) that he was a better husband than most 
earls; (3) that he was a good Jew; (4) that he once helped 
Thomas Cooper, the Chartist, to find a publisher; and (s) 
that he was not actuated by personal enmity toward himself, 
Mr. Gladstone. The following adaptation of Cardinal 
Wolsey’s advice to his faithful Cromwell has appeared in an 
obscure radical print. I have shown it to not a few members 
of Parliament who voted for the statue, and they all agree 
that it is the most suitable inscription for the monument that 
has yet been suggested : 

“** Loquitur Beaconsfield to his private secretary, Montagu Corry, 
now Lord Rowton :— 

Rowton, I charge thee fling away al] conscience ; 

Leave that to fools. Make politics a game. 

Love thyself first; those that see through thee slander. 
Detraction wins more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry horrid war, 

To busy giddy minds with foreign quarrels. 

Do wrong and fear not; slaughter and commit 

The oldest sins in the newest kind of ways. 

Let all the ends thou aimest at be ambition’s— 

Not God’s nor truth’s—then shalt thou rise as I did. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I love ye! 

I feel my heart dilated! Oh, how happy 

Is that prond man that ranks with kinge and statesmen! 
And, when he falls, he falls not like Lucifer, 

But to rise again in marble in the abbey ; 

Princes and peers and priests shall do him honer, 

And teach their sons to spit at righteousness, 
Judgment to come, peace, truth, humility.’ ” 


The successful performances of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Damnation of 
Faust” during the last two seasons, and of the ‘‘ Requiem” at 
the recent May Festival in this city, stimulate an interest in 
the French composer and his works which the following ac- 
count of one of his earlier musical achievements may to some 
extent gratify. The ‘‘ Fantastic Symphony,” or ‘‘ Episode in 
the Life of an Artist,” was written when Berlioz was young, 
and at a time when his impressionable mind was filled with 
a convulsive, frenzied passion for an English actress, the 
varying phases of which, acting upon his naturally despondent 
disposition, account in a measure for this remarkable and eccen- 
tric work : 

‘‘The preliminary matter passed, and the artist having 
been duly tormented, as only those who seek or encourage 
self-torment can appreciate, we pass to the scéne at the ball. 
The love motif is heard winding round amidst the mazes of 
the va/se, and the artist stands as a mute spectator. This 
ball scene is likely to be popular with the masses. The artist 
now wanders to the fields, and the slow music, which con- 
tains some of Berlioz’s noblest music, ensues. It is evening, 
and the artist hears from an eminence the lovely duet of the 
two shepherds questioning and answering each other from 
afar. Allis soft and still, and the artist again muses on his 
love. The forlorn spirit again, however, crops up, and 
amidst the ever-changing feelings of hope and fear the move- 
ment progresses until a long roll of the drum announces a 
storm, ‘The storm stops the sound of the shepherds’ pipes, 


and the artist somewhat hastily accepts the sign of the hope- 
lessness of his love. Down to this point the strictest musical 
puritan would have little wherewith to find fault. 

‘* The last two movements are devoted to an elaborate and 
at times positively painful delineation in music of the horrors 
of insanity. The artist tries to poison himself with opium, 


_ but the narcotic merely sends him into a deep sleep, and in- 
duces nightmare. He dreams, or rather, in his insane trance. 


he fancies he has killed the woman he adores, and is con- 
demned to die. The movement is entitled the ‘March to 
Execution ;’ and it seems a refinement of cruelty to depict 
the hero watching in his vision the terrible march to the scaf- 
fold. The march ended and the murmurs of the crowd 
silenced, the ‘fixed idea’ or /ez¢motif again appears, but it is 
cut in half as the knife of the guillotine falls on the artist’s 
neck, Still more horrible and still more musically degrading 
is the last movement, in which the ‘ Dies Ir2,’ the Roman 
Catholic hymn for the dead, is coarsely parodied, the bells 
are clanged backward, and the atmosphere is filled with shrieks 
of* imps and howls of ghosts, and with the hideous uproar of 
Pandemonium. Critics of every shade of opinion, from Fetis 
to Schumann, and even to so staunch a Berlioz-lover as Mr. Ed- 
ward Dannreuther, are agreed in condemning this movement, 
with its horrible cacophony and its gross parade of unmeaning 
blasphemy.” 


Religions News. 


BRITISH NOTES. 


—The Irish Presbyterians are mustering their forces 
for another contest over the instrumental music question 
at the approaching Assembly. This is, with them, the 
burning question. Fresh grievances are nothing in com- 
parison with this ; the Irish land question nothing ; even 
jrish evangelization nothing. A free fare to Dublin on 
the railway and free board and lodging there are promised 
to elders and ministers of limited means who will consent 
to attend and vote against instrumental music. Those 
congregations who have broken the law and used it will, 
it is expected, be disciplined. At least, this is supposed 
to be the object of the anti-music party if they can suc- 
ceed. The young ministers of the Assembly, with very 
few exceptions, are in favor of instrumental music. One 
of the most inflexible leaders on the other side is the Rev. 
Archibald Robinson, a strong, sturdy, massive-minded 
man; slow, but potential in debate and something of a 
war-horse. In polXics he is an advanced and progressive 
liberal. He may be Moderator before many years. 

—More than four hundred of the six hundred members 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church have petitioned the 
government in favor of the Land bill. ‘they represent 
over 86,000 families and almost half a million of souls. 
The petition was very cordially received In a full 
House. 

—Asa contrast to this, the Rev. J. W. Jones, a promi- 
nent, able and popular Wesleyan minister, visited Eng- 
land a short time ago on a missionary deputation. In 
one of his speeches he ~eferred to the Irish crisis, and ex- 


pressed his views vigorously and with convincing _ 


eloquence. The speech was published. A _ prominent 
Wesleyan layman sent the speech to the chairman of Mr. 
Jones’s district ; and at the district meeting he sought to 
have the reverend gentleman censured. But times have 
changed since the English Wesleyan Conference expelled 
a minister for occupying an anti-State Church platform ; 
and so Mr. Jones was applauded by his brethren instead 
of being censured. This shows the great change that has 
passed over the Wesleyan Church during the past two 
decades. 


—Much interest is collecting around the question of the 
next president of the Wesleyan Conference. The Ecu- 


-menical Council renders it not only expedient but very 


desirable that the president should be a representative 
man—a man also uf commanding influence and equally 
commanding character. Dr. Punshon’s sudden death has 
ruled him out of the calculation, and limited the surmis- 
ings to William Arthur and Dr. George Osborne. But 
recently another name has been added by two influential 
meetings—one in London and one in the vrovinces—that 
of the Rev. Wm. M Moulton, D.D. Dr. Moulton isa 
young man, M.A. of Cambridge and D.D. of Edinburgh. 
As a scholar he is an ornament and an honor to the Wes- 
leyan Church, and is so considered by learned theologians 
of other churches. But in comparison with the claims 
of Dr. Osborne he should not be named in connection 
with the chair of the Conference this year. 

—Professor Knight, editor of ‘‘ Scotch Sermons,” a 
volume which has had an immense sale, having seceded 
from the Established Church of Scotland and joined the 
Scotch Episcopal body since the last General Assembly, 
the Committee on Overtures have prevented the volume 
from being discussed by ignoring it altogether. 

—Although the Scotch Established Church is considered 
lax both in discipline and doctrine, it is gaining ground 
of late. The United Presbyterians are beginning to com- 
plain of a decline in their numbers, and correspondents 
aver that Free Churchmen are beginning to join the Es- 
tablished Church. | 


—Meetings are held all over the country to protest — 


against the admission of Bradlaugh into Parliament. 
Roman Catholic bishops and priests unite with Protestant 
ministers in this crusade. A meeting was held in Exeter 
Hall and attempts were made to secure the presence and 
support of the Rev. E. E. Jenkins, President of the Wes- 
leyan Conference, on the occasion, but he declined to 
take any part in the proceedings. He sees, as most intel- 
ligent people see, that the crusade is prompted as much 

y disguised Toryism as by blatant godliness. The Rev. 
Arthur Mursell says it is an alliance between bigotry and 
strategy. 

—A Roman Catholic priest has been arrested under the 
Coercion Act ; and very properly so, when other people 
are arrested. The law cannot know any man after 
the flesh, and if a priest break it he must not escape the 
penalty. Much excitement exists in the locality where 
the priest was arrested. Indeed, Ireland cannot be said 
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to be more peaceful yet. Its discontent will continue 
until the fate of the Land bill is assured. 

—Archdeacon Denison is still alive, and as long as the 
veteran and distinguished clergyman remains in the flesh 
the world will know it. He has always belonged to the 
church militant, and if permitted will introduce some of 
the martial strains into the music and melody of the 
church triumphant. He has just indulged publicly in 
some very severe strictures on the revised version of the 
Bible. He says it is neither well conceived nor well 
executed. ; 

—At the banquet given by the Lord Mayor of London 
in the Mansion House tothe venerable Dr. Moffat, the 
African Missionary, the President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference sat between the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Lord Nelson. The primate was toasted separately, an 
honor which was slightly invidious when a similar dis- 
tinction was not paid to Dr. Henry Allon, Chairman of 
the Congregational Union, who was also present. 

—Wesleyan’ Methodism has again been sorely bereaved 
by the startlingly sudden death of the Rev. W. O. Simp- 
son, one of its most popular and distinguished ministers. 
He was only fifty years of age, and was stricken by 
apoplexy just after delivering an effective speech at 
the district meeting of ministers of which he was a mem- 
ber. He visited the United States two years ago and 
made a fine impression. , 

—The Royal Commission on Ritualism is composed of 
two archbishops, three bishops of moderate type (Win- 
chester, Oxford and Truro), the two law lords (Lord 
Coleridge and Lord Penzance), four well-known eclesias- 
tical lawyers and several peers. To appoint such a com- 
mission is a mistake. It is an expedient suggested by 
Primate Tait. It is surprising that able men with any 
convictions on either side care to waste tims in sitting 
over such useless endeavors to square a circle or hit upon 
a mode of ‘perpetual motion. 


The Evangelization of Paris.—The following appeal 
will be read with interest, and ought to receive a cordial 
response : ‘‘ A work which has been abundantly blessed 
is at this moment passing through a formidable crisis. 
After the war of 1871 a committee was formed which 
took the name of Missions Interteure de Relleville. Its 
object was the evangelization of the poorest and most 
populous quarters of Paris. The Committee, whose mode 
of action consists principally in the instruction of the 
children and the visiting of families, has founded schools 
at Charonne and Belleville, and has placed a pastor at La 
Villette, where he has opened a service and a Sunday- 
school. There he labors in the midst of a population of 
200,000 souls. This work, which has been in existence 
scarcely ten vears, has already produced abundant fruit. 
We have now many groups of scholars, numbering up- 
wards of 600 Protestant and Catholic children. We have 
also three Sunday-schools, and several hundred families 
have been evangelized by means of the pastor and teach- 
ers. Until now our Committee has received, besides 
private subscriptions, the support of la ville de Paris, but 
owing to the increasing spirit of free thought the Muni- 


cipal Council has resolved to withdraw its subsidies, — 


amounting to a considerable sum, and our work is now 
in an alarming situation. Besides our ordinary sub- 
scriptions, we must raise an annual sum of from 10,000 
to 12,000 francs. Should we fail in this, we shall be 
obliged in August to close our mission at La Villette, 
consisting of a well-attended service, a Sunday-school 
numbering 130 children, the pastor, and four male and 
female teachers. Before resigning ourselves to abandon 
so many immortal souls to the influence of Catholicism 
and its ally, free thought, we would earnestly seek the 
help of our brethren. We need their generous sub- 
scriptions, and especially annual subscriptoins, thus 


insuring the duration and prosperity of our work. H._ 


Perrenoud, pastor, 105 rue de Flandre, Paris.” 


The August Meeting at Northfield.-—Northfield, Mass., 
the home of Mr. Moofly, was crowded a year ago with 
Christian people from all parts of the country who came 
at his invitation to nd a few days in conference, 
prayer and Bible study. It proved a delightful season 
to all who attended. The meetings were held during the 
vacation of the Seminary, and the large building of that 
institution was thrown open for the entertainment of 
guests. This year Dr. Andrew Bonar, of Scotland, is to 
be the guest of Mr. Moody at Northfield during August, 
and has kindly consented to take the lead in the Bible 
instruction. Mr. Moody accordingly announces that a 
series of meetings will take place at Northfield during 
August. Dr. Bonar was Moderator of the Scotch Gen- 
eral Assembly several years ago, and is the author of the 
‘* Life of Robert McCheyne,” but he is better known for 
his rare faculty of interpreting Scripture. While he is a 
profound and learned scholar, his teaching is simple and 
practical and full of quaint, striking illustrations. He 
will be assisted by other Bible students, some of whom 
at Northfield last year. It is not intended to con- 
sume many hours of each day in the public meetings but 
to allow abundance of time for the rest and recreation 
which Christian workers need during the summer months. 
So we heartily congratulate all who may have it in their 
power to spend this delightful season at Northfield. 


The following items from the sixth annual report of the 
Berlin City Mission will be of interest to the readers of 
The Christian Union, especially those interested in city 
missions. In 1850 Berlin had 350,000 evangelical Chris- 
tians and 32 churches. Now, witha population of 1,085- 
108, they are but 50 State churches with 120 pastors. In 
these immense parishes, where there are so many official 
baptisms, marriages, burials, etc., a pastor is simply a 
state official who preaches on Sunday. The St. Jacob 
Church has 30,000 souls and but two pastors. The St. 
Thomas Church has 100,000 souls and three pastors. St. 
Mark’s Church, with 80,000 souls, has the greater part 
of the year but one pastor. In 1820 Berlin had a popula- 
tion of 200,000 ; aver»ge church attendance at that time, 
20,000. In 1850, 400,000 inhabitants and only 20,000 
church-goers. Now with 1,085,108 Berlin has but the 
same number of church-goers (20,000) in the evangelical 


and giving information respecting its progress. 


State churches. How surprising that city missions re- 
ceived little attention in that city until six years ago. 
Now there are twenty-five city missionaries who do their 
best to supplement the labors of the pastors. How in- 
sufficient sng force ! Christ’s kingdom will not come 


country missionary. 


The Temperance Society recently organized in con- 
nection with the Episcopal Church appears to be get- 
ting on, some twenty bishops, and those the more im- 
portant, having given it their sanction. In some of the 
dioceses societies have been organized, and there is every 
prospect that with the opening of Fall the work of the 
organization will be prosecuted with vigor. According to 
a resolution passed at a recent meeting, Mr. R. Graham, 
of the Church of England Temperance Society, is to be 
invited to become a special agent of the Society in this 
country for one year ata salary of $4,000, provided 
the money can be previously guaranteed by gift 
or pledges. Of this amount. nearly half is 
already promised. Provided, also, a __ special 
fund is contributed and placed in the hands of 
the Society’s treasurer for the purpose of de- 
fraying exvenses, it was, by resolution, thought ex- 
pedient to publish a monthly paper, at least for one 
year, for the purpose of advocating the Society’s work 
The 
Committee on Publication is empowered to issue such 
publication as soon as they may think advisable. All 
parties in the church are joining in the movement, 
though the High Churchmen appear to come into it with 
less eagerness. 


The General Synod of the Luthern Church, which has 
just closed its Thirteenth Biennial Convention at Altoona, 
Pa., comprised delegates from twenty-two synods. Prof. 
Charles A. Hay, of Gettysburg, was chosen president. 
The receipts of the Foreign Mission Board for the past 
twenty-one months were $32,014; the Board asked for 
$20,000 a year for the next two years. In the depart- 
ment of Home Missions eighteen new missions have been 
established, the Board now supporting sixty-five. It was 
decided to establish a German theological seminary at 
Carthage, Il. A communication from the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church proposing a union with the General 
Synod was referred to a special committee, but was not 
acted upon. The next Convention will be held in Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


From Louisiana a missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union writes: ‘‘I find very great need of Sun- 
day-school work, and many openings and calls to do it. 
At one place where I seemed to be on the outskirts of 
civilization, and there was only curosity or inattention, 
at first, in my meeting, as I proceeded to preach on the 
love of God in giving his Son for sinners’ salvation (John 
xxxi., 16), soon handkerchiefs, sun-bonnets and hands 
were in use to wipe away tears, and we got a vote, 
almost unanimous, for a Sunday-school. I have just in- 
duced some parties who were involved in a recent homi- 
cide to become members of a Bible-class. As a general 
thing I have the coéperation of ministers of the Gospel.”’ 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Mr. Beecher will occupy his pulpit during the month of Jifly, but 
after the Ist of July the Sunday evening service will be omitted. 

—The Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has received a 
call from the First Congregational Society (Unitarian) of Providence, 
R. I. 

—The Rev. T. T. Jerome, who recently resigned the Congregation- 
al church pastorate at Patchogue, L. I., has accepted a call to Manis- 
tee, on Lake Michigan. 

—The Rev. George Sheldon, D.D., for thirty years district secretary 
of the American Bible Society for New Jersey and Delaware, died at 
Princeton June 16th. 

—George I. Seney, of the Metropolitan Bank, New York, has 
sent $1,000 to the People’s Church, of Boston, for the building fund, 
saying: ‘* Let it be spentin furnishing comfortable and cushioned 
seats for the colored friends inthe best part of the church, toward 
which the white people in the ‘little upper attic pews’ may look to 
see the colored man worship in the broad aisle.” 

—A reunion of the Christian Commission, the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, and all the chaplains of the late war, will be held at Chautauqua 
Lake August 5th and 6th. An invitation will be extended to all the 
chaplains of the Federal and Confederate forces, and it is hoped that 
avery large gathering will be secured. The Rev. John O. Foster, 
Sandwich, Il., will furnish any particulars that may be desired. 

—The First Baptist Church, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, of which 
the Rev. George E. Horr, Jr., is pastor, was dedicated June \4th. A 
historical address was delivered by the paster, and a brief address 
made by the Rev. G. M. Stone, D.D. The dedicatory services were 
held in the evening, the Rev. Dr. MacArthur preaching the sermon. 
The heavy debt which formerly encumbered this beautiful editice has 
been wholly removed through the energetic efforts of Mr. Horr, 
whose zeal and ability have done much to build up the church. 

—A council of Congregational churches was held June 15th at the 
Broadway Tabernacle to ordain the Rev. William J. Peck, who has 
been called to a pastorate at Corona, L. I., in the town of Flush- 
ing. The Rev. Dr. William H. Ward was the moderator, and the 
Rev. H. H. McFarland acted as scribe. The opening services were 
eondncted by the Rev. H. Beebe, and the ordination sermon was 
preached bythe Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor. The ordaining prayer 
was offered by the Rev. Dr. A. H. Clapp, and the charge to the 
candidate was delivered by the Rey. Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


~The First Congregational Church at Waterbury, Conn., has called 
the Rev. J. G. Davenport, of Bridgeport. 

—The Rev. George Harris, Jr., pastor of the Central Congregation- 
al Church, Providence, R. L., has resigned. 

—The Rev. Henry A. Stevens, of Brighton, Mass., has accepted a 
cal] to the Congregational church at Bristol, R. 1. 

—The Granby, Mass., Congregationalists have voted to invite the 
Rev. Mr. Baldwin, a recent graduate of Union Theological Seminary, 
to preach for them a year. 

—At the recent Fairfield East Congregational Association, Conn., 
Prof. Franklin Carter, of Yale College, and President-elect of Will- 


| iams College, with Mr. Charles H. Peck, of Yale Seminary, were ex- 


- amined and licensed to preach. The Rev. H. A. Van Dolsen, an 


until every child of God regards himself as a city or 


elder in the Methodist church, applied forreception. His application 
was referred to a committee. 

—The Free Congregational Society at Florence, Maas., have voted 
to call the Rev. Mr. Spencer and wife, of Haverhill, Mass., to become 
resident speakers. They will alternate in occupying the platform 
three Sundays of each month, the society supplying the other Sunday. 

—The anniversary of the American Education Society, of Boston, 
was held in the Tremont Temple, Wednesday, May 25th. A statement 
of the condition of the society was made by the Rev. I. N. Tarbox. 
In the college department there has been unprecedented prosperity ; 
one legacy from Mrs. Stone, of Malden, yielding $163,000. The year 
was begun with a deficit of $1,099, and ended with one of £216. The 
total income of both departments was $256,165.32; disbursements, 
$255,255. Two hundred and sixteen students have been aided with 
$18,980. The scholarship fund now amounts to $71,000, and the total 
fund is $83,000. 

THE WEST. 


—A new Methodist Episcopal church at Ravenswood, Il, was ded- 
cated Sunday, June 19th. 

—TheRev. Henry E. Mott, of Albion, Mich., has been called to the 
Congregational church at Augusta, Me. 

—The Rev. Robert West has resigned his position as Superintend- 
ent of the Southwest, to take effect November Ist. 

—The Baptist Church at Wheaton, Iils., has called Mise F. E. 
Townsly to the pastorate. The people say they like her preaching. 

—On Thursday, June 16th, Archbishop Feehan confirmed 600 chil- 
dren at the Cathedral of the Holy Name, Chicago. This makes 1,800 
confirmed within a week. 

—Messrs. Needham and Case, who for the past two yeare have 
labored with the Chicago Avenue Church (Mr. Moody's), will resume 
evangelistic work July Ist. 

—The Henry B. Ensworth, Rector of Christ Episcopal Church, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, will enter upon his duties as Rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Chicago, July 1st. ; 

—The Rey. L. B. Draper, of Petersburg, Ils., has withdrawn his 
acceptance of acal]l to be assistant minister of St. Luke’s Church, 
Baltimore. He will remain at Petersburg. 

—Wednesday, June 15th, the trustees of the Northwestern 
Theological Seminary (Presbyterian) elected the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
H. Skinner, of Cincinnati, O., to the chair of Theology left vacant by 
Dr. Patton’s resignation. 

—At the Congregational ministers’ meeting in Chicago, Monday, 
June 20th, “* The Duty to the Home Missionary Society” was dis- 
cussed. It was the unanimous feeling that all must do their best to 
help the Society to accomplish the immense work which now taxes 
its energies. 

—Two large memorial brasses, with carved oak frames, have been 
placed in St. James Episcopal Church, Chicago, in memory of Bishops 
Chase and Whitehouse. Each is inscribed “*In memoriam” with 
appropriate names and dates. St. James is the pioneer Episcopal 
Church of the city and State. 

—The annual National Conference of the Dunkard or German 
Baptist Church was in session in Ashland, Ohio, recently. The only 
college belonging to this denomination is in that town. It is stated 
that more than 100,000 persons are connected with the Church, which 
employs about 16,000 ministers. 

—The pioneers of Methodism in Central [linois held a memorial 
meeting of great interest, May 28th, 29th, in Bloomington, the occasion 
being the Fifty-sixth Anniversary of the organization of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of that city. The attendance was very 
large, and the exercises were chiefly historical. 

—The Rev. Arthur Edwards, D.D., editor of the ** Christian Advo- 
cate” of Chicago, left, Monday, June 20th, with his son, for a bicycle 
tour of Great Britain and the Continent. They propose to ride about 
2,009 miles. Dr. Edwards is a delegate to the Methodist Ecumenical 
Conference which meets in England in the autumn. 

—The Immanuel Baptist Church, the new organization of which 
Dr. Lorimer is to be pastor, and which takes the property of the 
late Michigan Avenue Church, received, on Tuesday evening, June 
14th, two hundred and eighty-five members by letter, most of them 
from the First Church, of which Dr. Lorimer is acting pastor. 

—At the various ministers’ meetings in Chicago, Monday, June 13th, 
thesfollowing topics were discussed : by the Methodists, ** The Causes 
of Modern Skepticism;” by the Baptists, ** The Preacher and his 
Bible ;” by the Congregationalists, ‘“‘The Home Missionary Meet- 
ing of the Previous Week.” The Presbyterian ministers went into 
the country for a picnic. 

—The baccalaureate at the Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Tll., was preached Sunday, June 19th, by Bishop Foss, ex-President 
of Wesleyan College, Middletown, Conn. He had an immense audi- 
ence, which was delighted by a most eloquent and instructive ser- 
mon. On the same day President Gregory preached the bacca- 
laureate before the friends and students of the Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, which is located at Lake Forest, II. 

—The Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church for the Diocese of Chicago began its sessions Tuesday, May 
31st, in the Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul. The opening exer- 
cises and sermon occupied the morning ; the afternoon was given up 
to Bishop McClarin’s report of work during the year. He stated that 
there has been an increase in the number of communicants in Tlli- 
nois of seventy-five per cent. during the last twelve years. 

—Anoka Conference of Congregational Churches held its annual 
meeting at Minneapolis, Minn., May lith and 1isth. Papers were 
read on ‘Power for Pastoral Work,” *‘Good Standing in the 
Church,” ** The Relations of the Church to Education,” ** The Re- 
lation of the Press to Christian Work.” The reports of the churches 
made a creditable record. Conference met with Plymouth Church, 
which has prospered greatly under the ministrations of Dr. Beattie, of 
Pittsburgh, who has supplied the pulpit for some months. 

—At a meeting held by the Jews in Chicago, May 26th, to protest 
against the persecution of their race in Southern Russia, addresses 
were made by Prof. Swing, Rabbi Hirsch, Judge Rogere, Thomas 
Hayne, and others. Resolutions of sympathy with the sufferers 
were adopted, a collection of $889 was taken up, and the U. S. Gov- 
ernment was requested to convey its appreciation of the efforts of 
the Tsar to protect his Jewish subjects. The.Government was also 
asked to instruct its consuls resident in the disturbed district to ex- 
tend needed aid as far as possible. 

— Wednesday evening, June Ist, Messrs. C. Frank Gates and Alex- 
ander McClean, of Chicago, members of the last graduating class 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, were ordained as missionaries. 
The exercises were full of interest. Dr. Boardman, of the Semina- 
ry, and Secretary Clark made addresses ; the ordaining prayer was by 
the Rev. Arthur Little; the right hand of fellowship by Dr. Good- 
win. Mr. Gates, who was born and bred in Chicago, goes to Mar- 
din. Mr. McClean, a Scotchman, but nine years in Chicago, goes to 
Micronesia. An unusual feature of such a service was the giving of 
the right hand, not by authority of council but as the act of a com- 
pany of Christians, to W. W. Peet, Esq., who leaves a lucrative posi- 


tion in the office of the Burlington & Missouri R. R. at Omaha, Neb., 


to take charge of the business interests of the Board at Constan- 
tinople. A very interesting reception was given these young men 
by the young people of the First Church, Tharsday evening, Jnne 2, 
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Scrence and Art. 


ART SCHOOLD. 
“Please give address and expenses of the best art school in the 


State, and specify the branches taught. READER.” 


The term ‘‘ art’ has a very general significance, and 
is not used in a technical sense without specific limita- 


established, and others than regular students are ad- 
mitted to the lecture courses for a small fee. Persons 
wishing to join the school should address the Secretary, 
at the Museum, in writing. In the school for carving 
and modeling the fee for the day school is $35, for a 
term of twelve weeks, or 290 for the year; and in the 


evening class $6 is required for twelve lessons. Shorter 
courses of twelve lessons each, to be taken at the 


‘ion. For this reason it will be difficult to mention any | 


‘best’ school, or give a satisfactory answer without 
<nowing what particular branch of art is intended ; 
‘or different schools excel in different lines. One of 
ur oldest and best academicians remarked the other 
day, when asked *‘ Which school would be the better 

-the New York Academy of Design or the American 
\rt Students’ League” ‘* Well, I would) work in 
both. They have their merits. And, after all, it de- 
pends upon the student. What does he wish to do or 
learn?” 

The Art Students’ League and the Society of Ameri- 
ean Artists represent the younger spirit in art, and per- 
haps a fresher foreign manner; and if the art critics 
would let them and the academicians alone both 
schools would appear, as they really are, in sympathy 


pleasure of the pupil, are given for amateurs, the fee 
being 310. 
comprises any more specialties than some other schools ; 
but their course is very thorough and the access to 
kindred institutions more satisfactory, and partial 
courses more general; at least there seems to be a dis- 
position to throw out more inducements and make the 
whole system more comprehensive. There are other 
schools throughout the country, as in Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. The latter place has reached a 


high standard in wood carving. The principal schools 
have, however, been mentioned; end, all things con- 


with each other. As a school the Academy of Design | 


is more widely known. It is free. All students first en- 
ter the Antique School, for which some proficiency in 
drawing is pre-requisite. From this they advance to 
the Life School, upon approval of their work. (il- 
painting, water-coloring and crayoning are of course 
taught. The principles and practice of art are taught 
here, as in other similar schools, mainly through the 
study of the antique sculpture and living model, both 
draped and nude. Portrait, sketch and composition 
classes are maintained; anatomy, perspective, and 
various other subjects are treated of in lectures, etc. 
There are morning, afternoon and evening classes for 
both sexes, and the length of tuition depends wholly 
upon the capacity of each student, who is required to 
supply his own utensils, submit some work for inspec- 
tion, giving full name and address, and, if aceepted, 
abide by the rules of the institution. This is all that 
is requisite in all similar institutiors. There are a few 
points of difference in the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts at Philadelphia—viz., that photo-art, sculpt- 
ure, designing, and anatomical classes in every re- 
spect similar to those of medical colleges, are included 
in the institution. They also supply utensils for the 
drawing classes, and do not require re-application for 
membership at the expiration of each school year, as 
do the New York Academy and the Cooper Union 
(New York) Art Schools. At the latter institution— 
which is free to both sexes, and has day and night 
classes—are included oil-painting, photo-crayoning, 
photo-coloring, drawing (in all its branches), portrait- 
ure, engraving, carving, industrial drawing, designing, 
decorations, photography, and in fact almost all the 
various technical and industrial branches, and such 
small departments as furnish instruction for gaining a 
livelihood. 

No qualification other than good recommendation is 
required; and application should be early and_persist- 
ent, as all have to take their turn in gaining admission. 
There has been added a special paying class (in draw- 
ing) to meet the extra wants of some—$15 for thirty 
lessons ; ten weeks. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art,in this city, has its 
technical schools in the new building purposely erect- 
ed for it on First Avenue, between Sixty-seventh and 
Sixty-eighth Streets. Here they purpose to make efti- 
cient and practical mechanics, and at the same time 
supply the theoretical and purely artistic element which 
will enable the students to compete successfully with 
foreign trained workman. Special instruction, lectures, 
ete., will be accompanied with the teaching of choice 
and experienced workmen, in their several branches, with 
special instruction in mixing colors, etc.; wood carving 
and turning, modeling and ornamenting, carriage 
drafting and construction, also an Art Class in draw- 
ing, designing, modeling in wood and stone, etc. <A 
very small fee, about $5, is required. Full course is 
from December 6th to June Ist. The Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, Mass., is the nucleus of what may be 
called an art university. It includes every department 
of art, with courses of study and lectures. Advance- 
ments are made in accordance with proficiency, while 
special courses may be followed by those who wish to 
do s0. It really comprises the Lowell Institute, Insti- 
tute of Technology, and the Society of Decorative Art, 
as students of any one school have access, at reduced 
rates, tothe instruction in the others, and in some in- 
stances without any fee. The school proper is in three 
classes, to the first of which students need merely ap- 
ply for admission; but with the others certain pro- 
ficiencies are required. Both sexes are admitted ; ad- 
mission fee, $10; term fee, $45; and for some of the 
lecture courses a small fee is charged, while, for prac- 
ticing artists, the fee is $25. There are also, under the 
direction of the Lowell Institute, some free scholarships 


either after or during the school course. 


sidered—outlay, fees, ete.—the Cooper Union perhaps 


offers the best inducements. It should be remembered 


that all these schools are, in their several branches, un- 
der the special instruction of well-known artists, and 
furthermore, that often special artists are sought by 
students for particular instruction, in painting especially, 
thorough 
education in the best schools should be made the basis 
for further study and work: and remember that it is 
work. 


Books and Authors. 


SOME RECENT POETRY. ' 

In these four volumes we trace most of the im- 
pulses that are shaping and qualifying the song of 
our day. Here are most of its flavors and fragrances, 
here echo its dominant resonances and _ intonations, 
here lingers its color and glow, and here are glimpses, 
few and broken, of what little there is of its relief 
and sculpture. Commander Gibson owes a _ libation 
to Sabrina, but he pays glowing devotions at every 
other shrine. There is hardly a whiff of the sea 
or a throb of oceanic rhythm from lid to lid. And 
here lies the touchstone of our poetic impotence. Let 
the minstrel sing his own song, and not another’s. 
While Swinburne, a University man, steeped in the 
classics, perpetually spreads wing over the sea, Gib- 
son, nurtured and fed on its tremendous inspirations, is 
disobedient to the heavenly vision, and, with only a 
chary, chance-wise stanza for his own word, is con- 
tinually crooning over tiresome myths and _halting- 
places of art and romance. What might such a bard 
tell us of the sea! Instead, his muse is mainly retro- 
spective, sometimes vigorous and strenuous, oftenest 
played upon by other men’s melodies, when he subsides 
into mere echoes and harmonies, and a shimmer of 
reflected lights. He is weak in lyric and structural 
skill—gropes or plods with clumsy, ungainly gait, rarely 
flies. The best lines and stanzas are of a devout, religious 
cast, struck through with a fine medievalism and catho- 
lic spirit. These have a genuine, honest sound, and may 
last. 

Of course there is an Italian story, with its coarse pas- 
sion-play and criminal repulsiveness. But such frightful 
episodes Stuart Sterne evidently thinks must be kept 
before the people, and his theme is a deeply stained 
crisis in the life of Giorgione. Pity that fine natures 
learn to gloat over the horrible and morally insufferable 
in art; as if the medical man should parade his dissec- 
tions and autopsies in his drawing-room! Mr. Sterne 
has caught something of the dramatic force and pictur- 
esque relations of his theme, but they lack the realistic 
probabilism of Robert Browning ; for he is slender and 
thin in the adjective, draws dimly, and is uncertain in 
touch and watery in color. One line of Landor or 
Goethe lets more light into the mystery of life, love, 
passion, than does this whole mellifluous Giorgio. Yet 
there is heart and pulse in the writer, and a visible 
devotion to the call of minstrelsy. Only the day is 
past for this unsavory, not to say ghastly, exhumation 
of medieval animalism ; and if we are to have and to 
hold our poetic muse, let her henceforth keep more 
reputable company. What can be more amusingly anti- 
poetic than Mr. Sterne’s “‘To a Figure-Head”? It is 
hard to account for the rare, delicate grace of a sonnet 
(page 151)in such connection. There is bold, stirring 
fervor in the * Birth of Song,”’ but the poet crept close 
to the sacrilegious, and unconsciously, in pushing the 
allegory. There is evidently latent art energy in this 


1 Poems of Many Years and Many Places. By William Gibson, 
Commander U. 8. Navy. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) 

Giorgio, and other Poems. By Stuart Sterne. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 

Studies in Song. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. (New York: 
R. Worthington.) 

The King’s Missive, and other Poems. By John G. Whittier. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


It does not appear that the Boston school ‘ 


writer, and severe fidelity and study will doubtless bring 
firmer conception and thorough fitness and ripeness of 
expression. 


In. Studies in Song, Swinburne sings, in a _ lau- 
reate spirit, within and of our own times ; contempora-— 
neous enough and yet with the comprehensive epic 
range of the seer and prophet. The song for the cen- 
tennial of Walter Savage Landor opens the volume, | 
and is another added to the great elegies, easily taking 
place with ** Lycidas,” ** Adonais,” and ‘* In Memoriam.” » 
No such symphonic utterance has lately stirred the 
air. Landor lives again, penetrating and quickening 
with his ideal presence these wonderful verses. One 
does not easily measure the profound and spontaneous 
scholarship which lovingly assimilates and weaves into 
the tissue of his art so much of the thought and 
substance of Landor. Literary idlers who think of 
dreaming and drifting into reputation may find sug- 
gestions here touching the labor and diligence and 
patience of all great art. ‘The motive is steeped in rev- 
erence and devotion, and the poet’s whole heart is 
wrapped up in this grand apostrophe. There is no 
more melodious monument of yenius, meimorializing 
both him who sings and him who is sung. No 
such consummate skill is elsewhere displayed in the 
volume. Swinburne’s art is consummate, his tech- 
nique, in its unconscious range threugh all keys and 
modes of expression, is bewildering, and there is noth- 
ing left for the coming poet to. discover of rhythmic or 
tonal possibility in language. But here the wizard 
touches bounds, and is tethered to the sensuous and 
picturesque. Few can analyze and look into the 
subtlety and witchery of his craft: no one repeat 
or extend it. But this is not the all of art, especially 
of poetic art. Admitting the structural splendor of 
his elegy, its rhythmic and rlyining triumph, carrying 
groups of four and five consonances perfect 
rhymes through each one of these fifty stanzas of 
sixteen verses each, with buoyant freshness, and a 
running arabesque of fancy under and within the 
thought and theme—alliterations of multiplied relations 
and spontaneous beauty that seem positively indigenous 
growths —yet with all this the poet leaves us hungry at 
heart. For he is verily the Lucifer, baleful and fearful, 
of our poetic art. Syrenus and Lorlei, Archimayo, 
Mephistopheles, all prefigure, illustrate and explain his 
terrible and fatal fascinations. 


The poems of ‘* Off-Shore” and ** By the North Sea” 
are certainly the most wonderful impression-poems 
ever made of the ocean world. If his genius would 
stay afloat or a-wing long encugh to get and keep clean 
inly, pure minds might yet find heaith and joy in his 
songs. But there is a heathenism that chills through 
and through these tremendous verses, and we gladly 
touch the dull decent shore of common life and things, 
thankful for deliverance, and open the unobtrusive, 
shrinking little booklet of Whittier’s verses with un- 
speakable relief. It is like a sudden whiff of apple- 
blossoms or arbutus breath amid the fumes of carnival 
and bacchanalian orgies. And here we find repose, 
comfort and spiritual refreshment. It is the hush and 


‘calm and joy of health’ and faith. It is the classic 


beauty of nature, truth, and life an men just as they 
are. The same way-marks yet survive in Homer. They 
are fresher in Shakspeare, and contemporaneous in 
Burns, and Goethe, and Edward Frére, and Millet. 
The poet has plenty of range, is at home in minor and 
major alike, and no minstrel touches a word with 
steadier, surer grace. His adjective is inimitable in its 
sweet, simple, genuine flavor, and both worlds, outer 
and inner, «sthetic and spiritual, interchange graces 
and flavors throughout his descant. We think of him 
as a lyrist, the sweet singer, the psalmist of our times, 
and are glad that his natural force is not abated with 
multiplied years. Such lives and spirits never degen- 
‘erate with age, and their last songs are verily swan- 
songs, sweetest and best. 


Ideality in the Physical Sciences. By Benjamin Peirce. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) This volume consists of six lectures deliv- 
ered by the late Prof. Peirce in the Lowell Institute of Boston, 
in February and March, 1879, partly prepared for the press by 
the author before his death, but finally carried through the press 
by his son. The key-note to these lectures is the following 
sentence from the first one of them: ‘* There is everywhere in 
nature a voice audible to human ears and a speech intelligibie 
to human understanding ; it is the truth of science, the beauty 
of poetry, the logic of philosophy, and the faith of religion. 
Ignorance cannot hide it, nor deformity degrade it, nor super- 
stition corrupt it, nor skepticism conceal it.” To certain matter 
of-fact men, whether in science or theology, this sentence wil! 
seem mystical, and, but for the scientific reputation of its author, 
fanciful and in so far false. But it is just because the theology 
so often ignores this truth that it is husks to men ; and it is be- 
cause science so often ignores this truth that it is unintelligible 
and uninteresting to them. In the first lecture Prof. Peirce 
shows how ideality in science has been the forerunner of ll 
scientific discovery and the profound revealer of nature’s secrets. 
In the following four lectures he sets forth the nebular hypothe- 
sis, by it illustrating the early history of Our own globe and the 
present condition of the observed phencriena of the stellar uni- 
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verse. In the closing lecture he points out some of the evi- 
dences of design or plan in the structure of the universe, and 
enters upon some deductions respecting the character and con- 
dition of the spiritual body in the future state which are perhaps 
the least satisfactory portion of the book. All the lectures are 
transfused with a devout faith ina supreme Creator, while they 
assumie the theory of evolution as the true explanation of pro- 
gressin creation. His hit at the popular objection to this doc- 
trine is a fair and effective one: ‘‘If the Stone Age was an ad- 


vance upon a still earlier unknown condition, how low that con- | 


dition must have been! Lower perchance than that of the apes 
and monkeys of to-day, from which proud man, in his foolish- 
ness, so dreads being forced by the doctrines of evolution to 
trace his descent.” 


England Without and Within. By Richard Grant White. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This is one of the most thoughtful 
and attractive books of travel which has recently appeared. It 
is a study of English life in its most interesting features by one 
specially fitted by literary culture and refined social instincts to 
deal with the more delicate phases of a foreign social life. Mr. 
White has known English society as probably few Americans 
have had the opportunity of knowing it, and it has afforded him 
ample scope for the use of his keen powers of observation and 
for the play of his fine talent at literary description. As the 
chapters have appeared from time to time in the ‘* Atlantic,” 
the book, in this form, has already prepared a way for wide cir- 
culation. Mr. White has not attempted to do that which 
Emerson did with such breadth of philosophical insight in the 
‘* English Traits,” or which Taine did with such incisive power 
in his ‘t Notes on England,” but his book is as far removed in 
its way from the ordinary book of travels as are these two classic 
works. We know England from without very thoroughly, but 
England, within, is still to many an unknown country. Mr. 
White’s account of it is the report of one who knew how to use his 
eyes and his pen with equal skill and fidelity. The literary charm 
of the book is so great that it would well repay careful reading 
simply for its fine flavor of cuiture. Mr. White has learned with 
Matthew Arnold the fine art of making common things signifi- 
cant and even fascinating by the delicate interpretative power of 
a cultivated mind, and such is the charm of his style that no one 
will read this book without feeling the delightful illusion of an 
atmosphere which belongs quite as much to Mr. White’s mind 
as to the English world through which he strays in so careless a 
mood but with such keen-eyed observation. 


Christianity's Challenge. By Rev. Herrick Johnson, D. D. 
(Chicago: Cushing, Thomas & Co.) This fresh and vigorous 
volume ought to be in the hands of ail who are troubled with 
the doubts and infidelity of the day. It is a terse and compre- 
hensive statement of great facts that cannot be denied. It is 
the purpose of the author, ‘‘instead of a bout with the infidel 
merry-makers at points where they choose to attack,” to press 
the prevalent skepticism with the business of accounting for cer- 
tain transcendent forces and facts. The point beyond which 
endurance ceases to be a virtue has been reached with a certain 
class of skeptics, and generous, tender treatment should be no 
longer expected. Severe blows should be dealt, and the utter 
folly and hoHowness of skeptic pretensions clearly shown. In 
these lectures, delivered during the past winter in Farwell Hall, 
Chicago, under the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, the challenge is given anew out of the certainties of 
Christianity, and a ringing call made for an explanation of the 
facts on a sound and reasonable basis. If Christianity is not true, 
how can ¢he facts be accounted for! There is not a trembling 
paragraph in the whole book. It presents the challenge; then 
deals with Christianity’s Book and its Christ ; shows it to bea 
Gospel of definiteness ; declares its views of man, endless death, 
endless life, pleasure, business, woman, and meets the assertion 
of its failure by a compact statement of its victories and its pres- 
ent power. The book should be freely used by Christian work- 
ers. It ought to be scattered in multiplied copies all over the 
land. 

Dryden. By G. Saintsbury. (Harper & Brothers.) Few 
Englishmen have made so careful a study of the period in Eng- 
lish literary history which culminated in Dryden as the author 
of this well-written biography. With the whole literature of 
form Mr. Saintsbury is familiar. He has written an admirable 
primer on French literature, and has traced the influence of that 
literature upon our own inthe era of the Restoration. He 
brought, therefore, to the preparation of this work the qualifica- 
tions of scholarship and of sympathy with the literary character 
of the epoch and the man delineated in it. 
that in the reaction of modern taste Dryden has lost something 
of his just claim upon the judgment and admiration of the 
world. His was certainly a mind of original vigor and of wide 
versatility. He expressed himself through almost every literary 
form, and if he was not equally master of all used each with the 
skill of a powerful and inventive mind. Mr. Saintsbury draws 

-an excellent sketch of the state of English literature at the date 
of Dryden’s appearance upon the stage, makes very apparent 
its very extreme conventionalism, and shows how the vigorous 
touch of Dryden restored something of ancient energy at a time 
when creative fires had died out. This biography is written in 
the sympathetic rather than the critical vein, and presents both 
the character and the literary work of Dryden in the most 
favorable light ; but most readers will not find cause of complaint 
in this, since intellectuality is, upon the whole, a safer . than 
the critical instinct alone. 

Missionary Papers, by John C. Lowrie (Carter Bros.), is 
book that gathers up in a volume a very large number of sod ere 
laneous papers and extracts from editorials and sermons. Mr. 
Lowrie is one of the Secretaries of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Massions. Hence this book, the fruit of many years’ 
experience. They are Presbyterian papers beyond a doubt, 
ecclesiastical rather than popular, discussing more fully than 
anything else such questions of administration and policy as 
come before the General Assembly and the Board itself. All 
along they assume without wavering the divine origin of ‘‘ our 
polity.” The first of these papers is perhaps the most remarka- 
ble. It begins and ends in eternity, and outlines the interven- 
ing events of this present world and time in sixteen propositions 


It is quite possible | 


some of which seem to assume a rather dubious exegesis, not | 
that the author expresses any doubt about any one of them. 
The next most remarkable thing is, perhaps, the table of con- | 
tents; so many themes—eighty five—and all centering in 

missions, and the subject by no means exhausted. These | 
papers are, in the main, good and sensible, but they lack the | 
freshness of thought, 
directness necessary to make them generally readable and pop- 
ular; there are, of course, exceptions, and persons already in- | 
terested in missions will find much valuable information and | 
many practical suggestions. 


A Lesson tn Love. (James R. Osgood & Co.) Of the few 
persons who could have written this entertaining novel the 
name of Mr. 
likely to be that of its author. If the surmise be correct, it 
marks a decided advance in his career as a novelist and en- 
titles him toa high place among the writers of contempora- 
neous fiction. The story is that of a New York lawyer who 
is interested in two women at the same time, and becomes 
engaged to one of them while he is more deeply attached to 
the other. The chief interest of the story lies in the devel- 
opment of the characters and the extrication of the hero from 
his embarrassing position. The phases of society life are 
picturesquely sketched, and the people are strikingly drawn ; 
the unconventionality and freshness of the little contestant 
in the famous law suit being admirably set off against the 
more mature and experienced widow, who is not only her op- 
ponent in law but her rival in love. The author of the story, 
whether it be Mr. Fawcett or not, belongs to that class of 
writers who, like Mr. Howells and Mr. James, make a study of 
a few characters in relation to a single episode. 


Harry Foscelyn. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Harper & Bros.) 
One may always be sure, in reading a novel by Mrs. Oli- 
phant, of enjoying a wholesome treat. No writer surpasses 
her in the fertility of her resources, in the rapidity and uni- 
form excellence of her composition, or in the pure and health- 
ful spirit with which her stories are conceived and told. The 
latest from her pen is in no respect inferior to its predeces- 
sors. Harry Joscelyn, the youngest son of a hot-headed Eng- 
lish farmer, leaves his home vowing never to come back to 
it, takes by chance a ship to Genoa, where he happens to 
rescue from assault a young girl who turns out to be the 
daughter of the English vice-consul, obtains employment in 
the consulate, and in process of time becomes the vice-con- 
sul’s confidential clerk and marries the daughter. There are 
many subordinate characters, according to the canon of Eng- 
lish novel writers, who fill their respective parts and are sev- 
erally disposed of according to their merits. Nothing could 
be more agreeable for summer reading. 

~Fournal of a Farmer's Daughter. By Elaine Goodale.. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) Readers of the Chris- 
tian Union will recognize the various chapters in this book 
as having previously appeared in our columns. They are 
thoroughly characteristic of the young and promising writer 
who thus ventures for the first time into prose. Although 
she has escaped from the trammels of verse in these pleasant 
descriptions of farming life she has by no means laid aside 
her ‘‘singing robes.” Her prose, like her verse, is full of 
fresh and vivid fancy, with poetic hints and suggestions in 
every line, and at times displays a ripeness of literary quality 
which gives promise of exceptionally good performance here- 
after. Some of the sketches are marked by a certain’ imma- 
turity which is natural under the circumstances and is an indi- 
cation of healthful growth rather than otherwise. 


The Story of Helen Troy, by the author of *‘ Golden Rod.” 
(Harper & Bros.) It is not to be supposed from the rather 
misleading title that this is a biographical sketch of the wife 
of Menelaus, or indeed that the story bears any resemblances 
to the Trojan drama. Helen Troy is a New York belle ; the 
characters are familiar types in New York social life, and 
the action of the tale is laid partly in the metropolis and 
partly in a country place which is not difficult to identify 
as Lenox, Massachusetts. The author, who is already pleas- 
antly known by her graceful little idyl of Mt. Desert, draws 
her pictures with a practiced hand and obviously from the 
standpoint of personal knowledge. Her men and women are 
startling in their life-likeness, and the whole has the effect of 
realism which one too seldom gets in studies of fashionable so- 
ciety. 

Five Sermons to Young Persons, Preached tn the First 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Printed under direc- 
tion of the Young People’s Association. (New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co.; Brooklyn: T. B. Ventres.) This little 
volume of 104 pages contains five sermons, preached, re- 
spectively, by Drs. Bevan, H. M. Booth, M. R. Vincent, Wen- 
dell Prime and C. C. Hall. As in all sermons, the person- 
ality of the preacher is missed somewhat in the reading. The 
book will be found useful, however, for Sabbath reading by 
young men of a thoughtful turn of mind. Mr. Hall’s sermon, 
the closing one, could hardly fail to take strong hold upon 
any young man of genuinely noble ambition. 


The Fifth American Chess Congress. By Charles A. Gilberg. 
(Brentano.) This book of 538 pages contains a full report 
of the proceedings of the convention of chess-players held in 
America in 1880, together with an account of the preceding 
chess congresses held in the United States, and biographical 
sketches of noted early chess-players. Its chief value, even 
to students of the game, is in the latter half of the book, 
which contains reports of remarkable games, with brief criti- 
cal notes thereon, and a number of prize problems which 
will afford interesting puzzle matter to the chese-player who, for 
the time being, can find no foeman worthy of his steel. 


Mr. John L. Stoddard, the lecturer, has finished one of the 
most successful seasons he has ever known. Between October 1 
and May 1 he delivered over one hundred and forty-seven public 
addresses on popular subjects, and generally before large 
audiences. It is said that his new series for the next season will 
be especially interesting. 


vigor of style, and the warmth and 
r fit Italy, and is presently coming to the United States. 


Edgar Fawcett suggests itself to us as most | 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Has Mr. Charles Reade altogether given up novel writ- 
ing ? 

—Rev. David Swing calls, in his paper, ‘‘ The Alliance,” for 
a ‘‘ Revised Talmage.” 

—Dr. E. A. Freeman, the historian, has been traveling in 


—A new novel by Octave Feuillet is the present sensation in 
Paris. ‘* L’Historie d'une Parisienne” is its title, and its sub- 


jects and scenes are rather disreputable. 


—Travelers to the Fast will be glad to learn that the long- 


_ promised ‘* Handbook for Central and Northern Japan,” by 


Messrs. Hawes and Sato, has at last appeared. 
—Mr. Francis George Heath, in the new book to be called 


‘My Garden Wild,” is going to show how much pleasure may 
| be had in growing wild flowers and ferns. 


| 


—Alphonse Daudet says he never finishes a book without 
talking it all over with his friends and acquaintances, and es- 
pecially with his wife. On her judgment and taste he particu- 
larly depends. 

—Lain & Co., publishers of the Brooklyn City Directory, 
have issued that useful compilation for the present year. Of 
course no resident of Brooklyn and few residents of New York 
can afford to be without it. 

—Sir Percy Shelley, the grandson of the poet, has built him- 
self a private theater attached to his house at Chelsea, painting 
the scenery himself, and opening it lately with the performance 
of a romantic drama by Wilkie Collins. 

—I. K. Funk & Co. have published in the Standard Series 
‘*The Persian Queen,” a very vivid piece of historical and 
biographical writing by the Rev. E. P. Thwing, and Vol. III. 
of the ‘‘ Salon of Madame Necker,” translated by Mary Stuart 
Smith. 

—‘* Scribner’s Magazine” announces a timely series of 
articles on political questions by Albert Stickney, in which 
he will discuss some of the evils of the hour, and attempt to 
arrive at a philosophical understanding of their causes and rem- 
edies. 

—Mr. James M. Hubbard is running a tilt in Boston against 
fiction in public libraries. When we cut out fiction from the 
Bible we shall be in favor of taking it out of the libraries. As 
it is, fiction may be and is often the most powerful instrument 
of truth. 

—There remains in the National Library at Paris the manu- 
script of a bibliographical dictionary planned and partly exe- 
cuted at the beginning of the present century by a forgotten per- 
son by the name of Fleischer, the publication of which for some 
reason never took place. 

—A Professor Punjel, of the University of Jena, has an- 
nounced his intention of bringing out an annual volume en- 
titled ‘‘ Theologisches Jahresbericht,” that is to say, ‘*‘ Theo 
logical Yearbook.” The first is to appear in April, 1882, and 
will contain a bibliography of the theological literature of 
1881. 

—‘' Harper’s Magazine” for July prints a long and interest- 
ing letter from Hawthorne, written in 1851, in which he speaks 
hopefully of being able at no very distant day to buy a quiet and 
comfortable little home somewhere near the sea for $1,500 or 
$2,000. Literary men nowadays are hardly so modest in their 
expectations. 

—A new clerk in the Pension Office at Washington is said to 
be De Winter Dumas, a coal-black negro, a native of London 
a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, who speaks French, Gees 
man, Italian, and Portuguese with fluency, understands Latin 
and Greeek, and can write shorthand at the rate of two hundred 
words a minute. 

—We should say that a book on ‘‘ Wrecked Lives; or, Men 


who have Failed” would be rather dismal reading, even when 


edited by so clever a compiler as W. H. Davenport Adams. 
Specimens of his ‘‘Men who have Failed” are Heine, Burns, 
Rienzi, Wolsey, Swift, Chatterton, Haydon, Robespierre, Poe 
and Kosciusko. Shall we add Conkling ? 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have begun an excellent work 
in the publication of a series of ‘‘ Leaflets from Standard 
Authors,” sheets handsomely printed and illustrated, to be 
passed from hand to hand in the school-room, and containing 
most attractive and beautiful productions of the best writers. 
The series very properly commences with the poet Long- 
fellow. 

—Mr. Moses King brings his brilliant and promising career 
as publisher of the ‘‘ Harvard Register” to a most satisfac- 
tory consumation in a final issue of that periodical con- 
taining four numbers in one. The volume—for such it is in 
bulk—comprises a large number of valuable articles from the 


pens of Harvard professors and is filled with numerous illustra- 


tions. 

—Prof. Trautman, one of the editors of ‘“‘ Anglia,” has 
compiled for that periodical a list of the books and papers on 
English history, antiquities, literature, grammar, lexicography, 
etc., published from 1877 to 1879. American authors are 
advised by the ‘‘ Academy” to send copies of their works to 
Prof. Trautman at Bonn, as he will be likely to take helpful 
notice of them. 

—A memorial stone has already been erected over the grave 
of George Eliot in the Highgate Cemetery. It is an obelisk, 


twelve feet high, of blue granite, and bears the following in-. 


scription : « 
_ “* Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.” 
Here lies the body of . 
George Eliot,”’ 
Mary Ann Cross. 
Born 22d November, 1819. 
Died 22d December, 1880. 

—Griffith & Farren are going to make up from a number of 
popular juveniles on their list a new ‘‘ Boys’ Own Favorite Li- 
brary of Story, Travel and Adventure,” to comprise works by 
such writers as Kingston, Henty, Adams and Jules Verne. The 
books will be crown octavos, strongly bound, and will be issued 
at the rate of one a month. Kingston's ‘‘ Mark Seaworth ” will 
lead the series. 
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THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 


HE new Census of London has been published, 
and the figures, which show an increase within 
the decade of more than a half million, have been re- 
ceived with the usual mixture of admiration and alarm. 
We see very little sound reason for either feeling. It 
is quite natural that such an addition to the British 
capital, equal as it is to the whole population of Dub- 
lin, Liverpool, Manchester, or any Continental capital 
except Paris, Berlin, and Naples, should strike the im- 
agination, just as it is natural to be amazed that a 
single city should contain more people than Scotland, 
as many as Holland, and more than twice as many as 
Norway or Denmark. 
rather than the proportion of growth, which is so im- 
pressive. London is no Melbourne, or Chicago, or 
Barrow-in-Furness. London grows at the rate of only 
one and seven tenths per cent, per annum; that is, grows 
rather more slowly than the whole United Kingdom 
grew between 1815 and 1861, when its population 
doubled, in spite of the Irish famine. Considering the 
healthiness of London, so far exceeding that of any 
other great city, its large, and we believe increasing 
immigration from the continent, and its irresistible at- 
traction for the energetic of the Provinces, we rather 
wonder that its pace of increase is not much more 
rapid. As the railways are increasingly used, and 
shopkeepers seek everywhere to reduce stocks, and 
profit comes more and more to depend on the swift 
turning-over of money, the work of distribution tends 
to concentrate itself more and more in the metropolis, 
where alone capital is aggregated in great masses, and 
the mechanism of transfer is perfected. Everything 
produced begins to be sent to London, as to a reser- 
voir from which, owing tothe perfection of the pump- 
ing machinery, the supply can be most readily distrib- 
uted ; and with each new trade comes a new popula- 
tion. London, too, becomes more and more a seat of 
manufactures, the high London wages being compen- 
sated by the ready access to the central market, by the 
enormous supply of labor, and by the comparative 
freedom of employers—a freedom which is the most 
noteworthy feature of London society—from riotous 
dictation. The vast mass of the population awes the 
separate trades, while the energetic, almost over-vivid 
life prevents the growth of the extreme trade-hatreds 
which spriag up in smaller cities. 

The growth is not over rapid, and is quite natural, 
and we doubt if it is as dangerous as many pessimists 
conceive. London is certainly not unhealthy, the 
death-rate being lowcr among all these multitudes 
than in many rural districts, where the cottages look 
so picturesque and are such traps for malaria. It 
does not impoverish, for it is a noticeable fact about 
London that, immense as the aggregate of misery within 
it must be, its aggregate ‘‘distress” does not assume 
the unmanageable proportions occasionally seen in 
other cities. We have no bread riots here. And there 
is no evidence that the increase is politically danger- 
ous. London has never been and does not tend to 
become an entity. If it has a general tone, it is one of 
comparative Conservatism ; but it has, in truth, no 
tone, the parishes made into boroughs voting quite 
separately, and thinking quite different things. Hack- 
ney or Westminster might ‘‘descend into the streets,” 
but not for the same ends. The riotous classes do not 
unite, and are by no means exceptionally violent; 
while the criminal classes are cowed, like every other, 
by the awful pressure of the superincumbent whole. 
There are 30,000 habitual criminals, they say, in Lon- 
don, and perhaps thirty times as many adult and re- 
spectable males willing to strangle them. They abuse 
the police and assault the police, but they do not re- 
sist the police; knowing in some half-conscious way 
that behind the police stand 900,000 adult males able 
and willing to be special constables, and @ garrison 
much larger and more efficient than is generally im- 
agined. It would not take six hours to concentrate 
50,000 soldiers, marines, and trained police at the 
London termini; while it is the one city in which gen- 
eral insurrection is, for physical reasons, impossible. 
It seems an absurd remark to make—and that it should 
seem absurdis a great political fact—but a decent Gen- 
eral holding Hampstead and Sydenham with siege 
artillery would impose any terms on rebellious London 
that his Government might please. He could make 
lucifer-matches of the great city in twelve hours. 
London has, too, a very curious and special guarantee 
against disorder, separating it from almost any other 
working city. Its people leave it as readily as they 
come. In most cities, when distress arrives—the fail- 
ure of 2 trade, for example—there is a long interval 
during which the people affected cannot make up 
their minds to leave their homes, and go half-frantic 
with privation and fear of hunger. In London, if a 
trade fails, the people belonging to it glide silently and 
rapidly away. They disperse in search of the trade, 
with no particular feeling that they are quitting home. 
Jt is impossible to say what dangers the future may 


But it is the scale growth, | 


produce, but under existing conditions the alarm 


about London always seems to us unreasonable. It is 


_ notawen but a big heart, in danger only from too much 


blood. Journalists say it is very badly governed, and, 
of course, its organization could be greatly improved, 


is there a capital where life and property are so safe, 
riots so few, taxation so low, and the great necessities 
of civilization, sanitation, locomotion, and police vigi- 
lance so nearly complete? Is there any other capital 
in the world where a million and a half of people come 
in every morning and go away every night, as quietly 


chance a ten minutes’ block anywhere, write to the 
papers, as if the order of nature had been overset? 
And we doubt if there is a capital which, taking it all in 
all, and not forgetting eitherits vice or its misery, makes 
its people much better. The Londoner is acocky being 


_ professors heading the graduating class. 
_ church was, crowded. 


| in front. 


' old-time fervor June 22d. 


would raise $400,000, or $50,0c0 if $200,000 additional could 
be secured. 


Princeton celebrated its 134th annual commencement with 
As the college bell rang out the 


_ strokes of nine o’clock a procession formed on the campus. 
and its amenity indefinitely increased ; but still where | 
| arm; the members of the Board of Trustees followed, with 


First were Dr. McCosh and the Rev. Dr. Musgrave, arm in 


The old-fashioned 
Dr. McCosh and Dr. Musgrave occu- 
pied chairs in the center of the platform, with trustees and 
professors on either hand, and the graduating class directly 
After music, prayer by Dr. McCosh, and the Latin 


salutatory by Mr. Dix, followed by the English salutatory by 
as if they were impalpable, and if there is by unhappy | 


and a vulgar being, rather than a bad being. Natives | 


often do not perceive it, but nothing strikes foreigners 


feeling of the Londoner, as compared with the people 
of any other English city. There are hundreds to 


Mr. Robinson, came the parts awarded as special honors. 
Mr. Kimball spoke on the subject of ‘‘ The Unknown Land”’; 
Mr. Armstrong set forth the advantages and responsibilities of 
‘*Educated Workers’’; Mr. Dodd drew a picture of the 
results of Mormonism ; Mr. Warren spoke of the effect of our 
wide extent of territory and the necessity for material develop- 
ment. The course of England toward the Boers was 
strongly condemned by Mr. Robbins, who had won honors in 


‘ : aioe mathematics; Mr. Pitney traced the influences growing from 
like the nearly universal c/vilitas, or sense of common | 


_of Turkey in three words: 
| pulsion.”’ 


help if any one is hurt, and thousands to relieve if any | 


one suffers, and they recognize the suffering. There | 
_ at the alumni dinner, to be the best valedictory that in his 


are other sides to the picture, but Englishmen need 


not, we believe, fear the growth of London, the ‘‘ prov- | ’ 
_ closed the commencement exercises. 


ince covered with houses” in which a ninth of the 
population of the whole kingdom sleeps and a seventh 
works, and which pays one clear third of the entire 
income-tax, and then does not so much as demand a 
twentieth of the representative power. Prince Bis- 
marck would be very glad to have London for his 
base, and would stroll through Kensington Gardens of 


Puritan colonies, and Mr. Cauldwell summed up the history 
‘* Conquest, oppression and ex- - 
Richard Davenport Hanlan delivered the valedic- 
tory oration, which was a scholarly production, pronounced 
by the Hon. Benjamin H. Brewster, in his speech afterward 


long experience he had ever heard. Prayer and benediction 


The commencement exercises of the University of the City 
of New York were held in the Academy of Music last Thurs- 
day. An unexpected valedictory was delivered by Dr. 
Crosby himself, in the course of a few remarks to the 
graduating class after presenting them with their diplomas. 


_ He said in part: 


a morning without needing the guardianship of the | 


Reichshund.—[Spectator. 


College Dotes. 


Two years ago (in 1879) the Vale Theological School institu- 
ted an Advanced Class for students desirous of carrying their 
studies through a fourth year. This arrangement has proved 
highly successful and encouraging. Other institutions are 
now adopting the same plan. Only those who have com- 
pleted a three years’ course in some theological school are 
admitted to this class. The particular topics pursued are 
fixed upon after consultation between the professors and the 
members of the class. They cannot, therefore, be announced 
beforehand. But during the vear 1880-81, beside the more 
private studies of the class, the following are the subjects, se- 
lected after conference between them and the professors, to 
which they have attended. Individual members of the class 
have pursued other branches of theological study by private 
arrangement with the professors: President Porter—Special 
topics in Philosophy as related to Christian Theism. Dr. 
Bacon—History of the Unitarian Controversy in New Eng- 
land. Professor Day—Old Testament introduction, with an 
examination of the more recent negative criticism: also 
reading and examination of Von Hofmann’s ‘ Biblische Her- 
meneutik,” 8vo, 1880. Professor Harris—Moral Influences 
affecting religious belief. | Professor Fisher—The historical 
proofs of Christianity, with particular attention to testimo- 
nies of early ecclesiastical writers. Professor Dwight—Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, with special reference to re- 
cent skeptical theories; also lectures on the Synoptical Gos- 
pels. Professor Barbour—Examination of Sermons on which 
criticism or suggestions may be desired. For the coming 
year, 1881-82, similar courses, or others which may be de- 
termined upon in consultation with the professors and may 
be desired by the students, will be pursued. 


Students will | 


also be aided in their private reading and investigations by | 


the professors. 
nished with rooms free of rent, and no charges will be made 
for instruction or the use of libraries. 


The commencement season at Autgers College was duly 
observed last week. A meeting of the Alumni took place in 
Kirkpatrick chapel, June 21st, at which the committee ap- 
pointed last June to consider the matter of Alumni repre- 
sentation in the Board of Trustees presented a plan, based 
upon the method now existing at Yale, whereby the Alumni 
would have six representatives in the Board of Trustees, to 
be elected from graduates of Rutgers of over four years’ 
standing, to hold office for five years. The report was re- 
committed to the committees to report next June. The 
resignation of the Rev. Dr. William H. Campbell, who has 
filled the office of president of Rutgers for the last nineteen 
years, was received by the trustees and accepted. A new 
professorship, that of Evidences of Christianity, was imme- 
diately established, through the liberality of a wealthy trustee, 
to which Dr. Campbell was appointed. At an adjourned meet- 
ing, June 22d, a communication was received to the effect that 
the Board of Trustees had decided, by a large majority, not to 
make Rutgers a mixed institute for both sexes. At 9:30 
o'clock the alumni, students, trustees and others marched in 
a body to the Opera House, headed by the Seventh Regiment 
band, where the exercises incident to the 111th Commence- 
ment took place.. As a parting gift to President Campbell, 
the graduating class presented him with a silver ice pitcher. 
The Seventh Regiment band, of New York, furnished music 
after each speech. Considerable interest was felt by the 
friends of the institution in the proposition which Gen. 
Pruyn, of Albany, made at the trustee meeting on Wednes- 
day, that he would give $100,000 to the college if others 


Members of the graduate class will be fur- | 


‘* Gentlemen of the graduating class, as this is the last class to 
which I shal] have the honor of presenting diplomas in behalf of the 
University, perhaps a few farewell words may not be amiss. I ac- 
cepted the office of Chancellor in 1870 for four years; I have held 
the position eleven yeare; I think it is now high time that I should 
leave the office, and let another assume its burdens and responsibili- 
ties. I think to-day of the many interesting years spent with the 
professors, the council and the students. Doubtless I have some- 
times spoken with a certain degree of sternness, but not once to 
individuals nor to classes without the deepest affection toward 
them. It may be interesting for you to know that two members of 
the faculty, who have guided your instructions during the last four 
years, were also my instructors, and so in leaving I can join in say- 
ing, ‘ We give reverence to the faculty.’ One word of advice: You 
go forth to be actively engaged in the duties of life. Forget yourself 
and remember only your duty to others. You will assume grave re- 
sponsibilities. Never for a moment shirk them. Perform every 
duty fearlessly and without the slightest regard to consequences. Be 
public men; do your work conecientiously and trust God to take 
care of the conseqnences. Farewell.” 


The programme for Commencement week at Williams 
College is as follows: 
SUNDAY, JULY 8. ; 


10:30 o’clock a.M.—Address to the Mills Young Men’s Christian 
Association by the Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnsom, of Chicago. 

3 o'clock p.m.—Baccalaureate sermon by President Chadbourne. 

4:30 o’clock P.M.—Prayer-meeting in Mission Park, Dr. Hopkins 
presiding. 

8 o'clock P.M.—Alamni prayer-meeting, Professor Perry presiding. 

MONDAY, JULY 4. 

7:30 o’clock p.m.—Adelphic Union address by Senator J. J. Ingalls, 

of Kansas. 


TUESDAY, JULY 5. 
Alnmni and Class Day. 9 o’clock a.M., meeting of alumni, when a 
trustee will be nominated. 
2 o'clock p.m.—Public exercises of the graduating class. There 
will be reunions of the classes of °31, °41, °51, 61, "76 and 
6 o’clock p.M.—President’s reception of the trustees and faculty. 
7:30 o'clock p.M.—VDrize rhetorical exhibition by the sophomore 
and junior classes. 
9 o’clock P.M.—Promenade concert in Goodrich Hall. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 
10 o'clock a.m.—Commencement exercises, with dinner at Good- 
rich Hall. 
2 o’clock p.M.—Inauguration of President-elect Franklin Carter. 
8 to 11 o’clock p.m.—President’s reception. 


The commencement exercises of the graduating class of 
Brown University were held June 15, at the close of which 
President Robinson delivered to the graduates their diplomas. 
He announced the following honorary degrees: Master of 
Arts, John Woodbury Sawyer, M.D., Providence; Doctor of 
Divinity, Josiah Nelson Cushing, class of 1862, missionary to 
the Shans; Doctor of Laws, Hon. Francis Wayland of New 
Haven; class of 1846. The members of the faculty, corpo- 
ration and graduates proceeded from church to the new Sayles 
Memorial Hall, where dinner was served. At the dinner 
speeches were made by President Robinson, Governor Little- 
field, Senator Anthony, Professor George J. Chase, Professor 
Gammell, Frank W. Bird, Rev. Dr. S. L. Caldwell, Merrick 
Lyon, Hon. H. J. Spooner, Rev. Alfred Johnson, and a 
poem was read by Professor J. W. Bancroft. The meeting 
of the corporation will be held to-morrow. 


Smith College at Northampton has had during the past 
year 254 students, and has just graduated a class of twenty- 
nine. About forty candidates were admitted to the recent 
examinations. The exacting course, it is claimed, has had 
no ill-effect upon the health of the pupils. Those who enter 
the college ina weak state grow strong under the care and 
discipline made possible by the cottage system. “3 


The Rev. Dr. John Hall, of New York, delivered the ad- 
dress to the graduating class at We//s College, Aurora, last 
week. His subject was ‘‘ Female Education.” - 


During the school year just closed, the young ladies of 
Cooper Union Art School, New York, have earned for them- 
selves the comfortable sum of $19,480, we 
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Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed “ Editors Christian Union, 22 
Washington Square, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
cles will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
elosed. The Editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
etampe. 
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cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
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on application. Liberal discounte on large adver- 
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draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 

Boston Orrice: Shumway & Co., 21 Bromfield 
street. 

Cuicaeo OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. 


IT IS A BEALLY PLEASANT SIGHT to watch 
the eager, sunny faces of the little boys as 
they enter the clothing stores of Baldwin the 
Clothier. Parents take their children there 
and feel sure of being pleased. Somehow 
the shapes at these retail warerooms are more 
stylish than elsewhere. Anyway, the boys 
like them best. 


The well-known family oil stove manufac- 
tured by the Adams & Westlake Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Chicago, and for sale at 
their branch office, No. 7 East Fourteenth 
Street in this city, notice of which appears 
on another page, has been tested and found 
satisfactory by a large number of patrons. 
The special advantages of this stove are that 
it saves fuel-and saves heat, and in summer 
is a far less objectionable companion than 
the ordinary range or cooking stove. Our 
readers will do well to look it up. 


BEFORE VISITING your shoemaker get a bottle of 
an Corn Remover; you can secure a muc 
nicer fit. 25 centa. 


FARMERS AND THRESHERMEN look out for the 

Starved Rooster Thresher” in next paper. 

SUFFER NO LONGER Relief is always obtained by 
the German Corn RemoWer, certain and harmless 
Druggiste. 


BOOKS OF THE WEER. 


[The receipt of all new ications delivered at 
the Edi Rooms of th — will be acknow!l- 
in its earliest a1 Publishers 
confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
a, in this respect. Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are in all cases. 


LITTLE, Brown & Co. 


**Ideality in the Physical Sciences.” 
min Peirce. 


By Benja- 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
** Annals of Brookdale.” 


“New Testament Commentary 


LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART AND | 
TRAVEL. | 


THE JULY NUMBER 


BEGINS THE SECOND VOLUME 
OF THE NEW SERIES, | 


Which was commenced with the number for 
January, 1881, a change that has been marked 
by many improvements and @ material reduc- 
tion in price. 

Maintaining the same high literary standard 
as in the past, but now presenting 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES, 


thus rendering the Magazine somewhat lighter 
in character than hitherto, its conductors are | 
sparing no efforts to secure for it the distinct- | 
ive reputation of a thoroughly 


Popular and First-Class Family Magazine of |, 
Light and Interesting Reading. 


Of the New Series, the newspaper press have | 
been most generous in their praise; aniong: 
the criticisms are the following : 

‘*No better family magazine is published _ 
than ‘Lippincott’s.” It is beautifully illus-| 
trated, the paper is fine, and the type clear, | 
the reading matter excellent and of a high | 
order. The price, three dollars a year, is 
cheaper than that of any other of the standard | | 
magazines, where it assuredly stands by fair | | 
right and title. Especial care is taken with | 
the series of articles which are published by | 
its editors on foreign life and travels, and they | 
have the merit of being entertaining as well | 
as instructive. The poetry published is uni- | 
formly. good, and we recommend this maga- | 
zine conscientiously.” 


Another authority remarks: ‘ This periodi- | 
ca] has always by its able and scholarly dis- | 
cussions of the questions of the day, as well as | 
by its illustrations, which are prepared by the | 
best artists, exerted a most powerful and 
beneficia] influence upon the public mind. 
The weight of its influence will always be 
found on the side of morality, enlightenment 
and refinement.” 

The ‘‘ Detroit News” says: ‘* Lippincott’s 
Magazine is now publishing one of the best 
stories of the day.’ 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. | 
TERMS :—Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Sin- 
le Number, 25 cents. 
opies, #7.50; Five Copies, 
caten with an extra copy to the club-getter, | 


GPSPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postpaid. | 
on receipt of 20 cents. 


J), B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


THE 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


EDITED BY THE 
Rr. Rev. C. J. Exuicott, D.D. 


Vol, 1, The Four Gospels. Quarto, 563 pp..-..$6.00 
Vol, 6.00 


A. D. F. Ranpoupu & Co., N. Y. 
‘“* Five Seegggus to Young Persons.” Printed by 
Ed. Jenkins. 
Forps, Howarp & HULBERT. 


‘“*A New Form of Nervous Disease.” By M. 8. 
Searles, M.D. 
ScRIBNER & WELFORD. 
** The Confession of Faith.” By Rev. John Mac- 
pherson. 


HoveurTon, Mirrim & Co., Boston and New York. 
** Longfellow Leaflets.” By H. W. Longfellow. 
Lee & SHEPARD, Boston. 

“Chief Joseph: His Pursuit and Capture.” By 
Gen. O. O. Howard. 
Revised New Testament. 


CLARK & MAYNARD. 

** Anderson’s Ancient History.” Part First. 

R. WORTHINGTON. 

Heine’s ‘‘ Poems and Ballads.” 
Emma Lazarus. 


Translated by 


Macmitian & Co. 
**Rugby, Tennessee.” By Thomas Hughes. 
HaRrer & Bros., N. Y. 
** Beanty in Dress.’ By Miss Oakey. 
“‘Farm Festivals.” By Will Carleton. 
Henry Hout & Co. 
(Leisure Hour Series.) 

** Among the Hills.” By E. Francis Poynter. 
GEo. MuNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 

“A Wife in Name Only.” 

MAGAZINES. 

Scribner, Nineteenth Century, International Re- 
view, Eclectic Magazine, Contemporary Review, 
Potter’s American Monthly, Fortnightly Review, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Princeton Review, Van Nos- | 
trand’s Engineering Review 


The 3 volumes, in strong box, cloth, $18; sheep, $22; 
half Turkey morocco, $25, 


The New Testament Commentary being 
the work of some of the most eminent Biblical 
scholars of the present day, under the super- 
vision of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol, Chairman of the New Testament Revision 
Company, will be of great assistance to those 
who desire to know the reasons for the altera- 
tions which have been madein the Authorized 
Version. The alterations adopted for the 
New Version will generally be found noticed 
in the critical notes of the New Testament 
Commentary, with information as tothe 
or authority on which they are founded. 


*,* For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail or 


express, prepaid, on receipt of advertised price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, - - New York. 


Useful to Everybody ! 


GOOD AS GOLD 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
BY LOWRY AND DOANE, 


Music Edition, in Boards, 192 settee per 100 
Words only $10 per 100 


Publi aent free on re on r 


BIGLOW & & MAIN, 
81 Randolph Street, 


CLuB RatTes:-—-Three 
$11.50; Ten | 


A FIRST-CLASS MAGAZINE FOR $3.00. ARook for Christian Workers, 


The Age-Temptation of Ar of American Christians, | | 
and Christ’s Own Method of Gaining the | 
Victory and the Kingdom. | 


“Original, suggestive, t 
| decidedly good.”"—(Ex. Pree, Hopkins, D.D., 
Williams Cottage: 
**A work of more than usual ability, eloquence and | 
yower. There is in it real genius.”—{Rev. J. H. | 
Neel e, D.D., Amherst College. 
have read the book an enjoyed it. I believe | 
it will do a great deal of good.”—{Kev. J. Monro | 
Gibson, D.D., now of London, England. 
**I was greatly impressed with it, and would be | 
giad if any weed of mine would aid its circulation.” | 
—{Prof. Francis L. Patton, D.D., Professor-elect at 
Princeton Sem, 


imely, and in its total effe “ct 


NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Advanced Class. 1881—1882. 
ae will be delivered on the following subjects. 
vised Version of the New Testament, 
Pror. THAYER. 
The Origin and Composition of the Pentateuch, 
with Reference to Recent Opinions, PRoF. MEaD. 
The Scientific Method in Theology contrasted with 
the Dogmatic and Rationalistic Methods, 
PrRoF. GULLIVER. 
Modern Christology, Pror SMYTH. 
Modern Schools o #reaching, with Criticism of 
PROF. TUCKER. 
The Delivery of Sermons, with individual criticism, 
| Pror. CHURCHILL. 
The Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
Pror. Lapp, of Bowdoin College. 
Modern Psychology as affecting Christian Theory 
and Practice, PROF. PHELPs, of Smith College. 
Sunday-school] Work, Rev. A. E. DUNNING. 
The Method of Investigation in Physical Science, 


** Cannot be read by any believer without promo-! with special reference to the question of Man’s 


Db. his spirituality.” —{ Rev. 


Ref. Bishop, Chicago. 
“A’ book of great ent and thorougily adapted | 
to our age.”—[ Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. b., New York. 


** Freshly IF ote out from the New Testament | 


eouts and not a report of other men’s thinking.”— | 
I 


A. Wight, | D.D., the “Ambrose” of the 
“ Ev angelist.” 
‘Rich, suggestive, devout, timely and salutary.” 
[Rev. Truman Post, D.D., St. Louis. 
Commended also. by other eminent hames, and 
extensively by the — press. 


Published by A. D. F. RAN DOLPH & C'O.,; 
900 Broadway, New York. 
Price, $1.25. 


SEASIDE!! 
MOUNTAINS!! 


| Wherever you go, take one of our sparkling Collec- | 


lections of the best Songs, or the best Ins true | 
mental Musie. All are choice collections, and | 
will be invaluable for amusements on dull days, 

at evening entertainments. and at al! hours of 
leisure. 

EMS OF ENGLISH SONG, 


Great eee. Enlarged and improved. 
grand songs. 82.00 


UNSHINE OF SONG. 


All brightness. 63 Sonys. 
EMS OF STRAUSS. 
Music always new and inspiring. 
Dance to it. 
EMS OF THE DANCE. 
Greatyariety. Dance also to this. =2.00 
EMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. 
168 of the sweetest ballads ever made. &2.00 


Also inany other books, Send for List 
Books mailed to any address for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston.§] 
C. H. DITSON & CO., Broadway, New York. 


COMPARATIVE: 


Old and New Versions on opposite pages, printed 


N E\V from new type, with careful 


proof-reading, making it the 

Standard Edition ; in an elegant 
12mo volume, of 1,004 pages. Cloth, $1.50; Vene 
tian gilt, $2.25; Morocco gilt, $3. 


TESTAMENT. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


150 Nassau St., N. Y., 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston, 1512 Chestnut St., Ph'ladelphia, 75 
State St., Rochester, 50 Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Market tMt., San Francisco. 


es, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 
and Children. Catalogue 


sent a address on application. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT. blishers, New-York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS. 
1. Supplies Schools and Familes with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
Good Schools. 
Publishes U. 8S. School and College Directory. 


» PINCKN EY, 
Domestic B Broadway and Fourteenth 
Meg New York. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Located in a beautiful New England town in South- 
ern Ohio. For forty-six years in successful opera- 
tion. Two courses of study in College, identical ex- 
cept as to the Greek. Expenses moderate. Number 
of volumes in libraries 28,500. A recent bequest has 
increased the number of free scholarships. The Pre- 
paratory department fits students for each of the 
College courses. The Fall Term begins September 8. 
I. W. Andrews, President. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 

AND ORATORY, Philadelphia, Pa. Nine- 
teen Teaehers and Lecturers, specialists in 
their departments. Thorough and systematic culture 
in Voice, Enunciation, and Action in their ap- 
plication to Conversation, Reading. Recitua- 
tion, and Oratory. Chartered March 1875. Grants 
Diplomas, Summer Term, July 5. Fall 
Term, Oct. 3. Send for Catalogue and Prospectus 
J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 


Chas. Edw. Cheney, | : 


Antiquity upon the Earth, 
Rev. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 

Prof. Austin Phelps encourages the expectation 
“that he will take part in the instruction of the year. 
' Access will be allowed to the lectuses on Biblicay 
, Theology to be delivered to the Middle Class by Rev, 
Dr. Duryea of Boston, and (probably) by Rev. 
Dr. McKenzie of Cambridge. ; 

Attendance on lectures will be required to the ex- 
tent of four a week, viz., at 10 a. M. each Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
_ allowed, however, to choose the studies which they 

| wish to pursue, and special facilities will be afforded 

| for private reading and research. One aim of the 
| year will be the promotion of productive work on the 
| part of members of the class. The year opens Sep- 
| tember 6. 
| Admission to the class is by vote of the Faculty, on 
| presentation of testimonials from the Faculty of the 
| Seminary at which the applicant graduated, certify - 
ing his fidelity aud proficiency in study, andon the 
| expression of # purpose to remain through the year. 


| Each student is assigned a furnished single room. 
Scholarships are established, yielding $200 each. 
| Board from $3 to 4 a week. 

For further particulars apply to Prof. Exbert . 
smyth, President of the Faculty. 

ANDOVER THEOL. SEM., June i6, 1881. e 
( {REENWICH ACADEMY, 

A East Greenwich, R. I. 

Usual Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial Colexe. Founded 1802, Loth Sexes. 
| Influence decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located On Narragansett Bay. 
and on direct route from N. Y. to Boston. Grand op- 
portunities for salt water bathing and boating. Terms 
moderate. Opens Sept Ist. Catalogue free. REV. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Pmnecipal, Summer 
boarding from July Ist to August auth. 


IVIL, MECHANICAL AND MINING EN- 

GINEERING at the Rensselaer Peoly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. WY. The oldest 
engineering school in America. Next term begtns 
september 15th. The Register for 1840-41 contains a 
ist of the graduates for the past 54 years, with their 
positions ; also, course of study, requirements, 
expenses, etc. Address Davip M. GREENE, Director. 


OME SEMINARY, 
Hightstown, N. J., 
practically answers the anxious parental inquiry, 
** Where can we find a safe home for our daughter, 
anda thorough education in manners, morala and 
mind?” Seventeenth year begins Sept. 5tu, 1881. 
Rev. W. M. WELLS, Principal. 


YRCVE HALL, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 
indorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana, and 
others. Terms moderate. For testimonials and 
further information, address Miss Montfort. 

‘he Gunnery. Afamily boarding school. 

Washington, Litchfield Co, Conn. 
boys fitted for any collexe. Address 
F. W. GUNN, ‘ 
Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four 

years’ course forwomen. Observatory, cab- 
inets, and art-gallery. Library of 16,000 volumes. 
Board and tuition $175a year. Address Miss Ward, 
Principal, South Hadley, Mass. 


MILITARY 
Worcester. Mass., 

Begins its 26th year September 13th, 1881. Studies ! 

the most practical English Branches, Natural Sci- 


ences, Classics, Civil TCALE, A.M.. Sup't. 
M., Supt. 


HE 
A Classical School for Girls, 

136 Sherman Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Twelve 
Boarding-Pupils. The Misses Bangs, Principals. 
Circulars sent on application. 
\ EST CHESTNUT STREET INSTI- 

TUTE. Home School for Young Ladies. 
Ninth year begins Sept. 20, 1881, at 4085 Chestnut 


Street, West US, 


A MOTHER’S CARE, pleasant home and the 
best educational facilities offered for six young 
Mrs. L. P. HOPKINS, 

New Bedford, Mags. 
Send for circular. lar. References unsurpassed. 


sirls by 


MPORTANT TO S TO STUDENTS of MUSIC. 
The New Calendar of the New England 
Conservatory and College of Music is sent 
FREE, Apply to 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mase 
HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. 

Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, Principals. 
The thirty-second year of this Boarding and Day 
School will open September 2st, 1881, at 

16145 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


teubenville (Ohio) Female Seminary. 
52 Years’ Successful Experience. First-ciase 
School. Terms low. Send for Catalogue. A. M. 
Ph.D., Principal. 


COLLEGE, 
Springfield. Mo. 
** The New England College of the Southwest." 
EEKSKILL (N. Y.) Military Academy.— 
For circulars address Col. C. J. Wright, A.M 
Principal. 


76 East Ninth Streets N ow Vork, 


1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


cured. Terms moderate. Ad- 
dress Julius Ashman, Battle,Oreex, 


Students will be _ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIII, No. 26. 


The Home. 


MY -LITTLE “CHORISTER.”’ 


By Cora HAMMOND. 


| N the early summer morning, while the dew gleams on 
the grass, 

And the flying, fleecy cloudlets make strange shadows as 
they pass 

Through the wide old-fashioned doorway comes the tread 
of marching feet, 

And a tuneless, timeless singing in a baby’s accents sweet. 


Seon the chanting voice comes nearer, and within the 
doorway stands 

Smallest ‘‘ chorister™ that ever held a note book in his 
hands ; 

Curly head full proudly lifted, blue eyes fastened on his 
** score 

(Sure a sober ‘* Daily Paper ” never met such use before). 


Smiling lips send forth the ‘‘ music ’—shade of Mozart ! 
what a strain ! - 

While the small, uncertain footsteps strive to keep the 
‘*time in vain. 

Not in minster or cathedral e’er were heard such strains 
of yore, 

And I listen till the chanting dies away without the door. 


Ah, my baby, if, outgrowing all thy childhood’s words 


and ways, 

Thou shalt keep thy joyous spirit that seems ever giving 
praise, 

Or if in the choir of angels thou shalt sing ‘‘ Te Deums” 
grand, 

No one knoweth save our Father; all thy times are in 
his hand ; 

Yet in memory’s page emblazoned shall I see thee, passing 
fair, 

Smiling, singing, with the sunshine trembling in thy 
golden hair. 


ENTERTAINING UNA WARES. 


By M. 


OT long ago I read a paragraph containing a 

sentiment like this: ‘‘ There should be a contin- 

ual stream of company coming and going in a house to 

keep a family from lapsing into carelessness in regard to 

manners. Children are apt to become rough and 

boorish unless there are guests constantly in the home 
to restrain and refine them.” 

The writer of this seems to suppose that good man- 
ners are to be put on to a family, instead of put into 
it. If our only hope is in the ‘‘continual stream” of 
strangers to whom we must be civil, the chances are 
that, in time. our boy will open the door gracefully for 
his young lady friend and let his mother make the 
kitchen fire in the morning, while our girl will receive 
her callers with easy politeness, and forget to say 
‘*thank you ” to her little brother. 

Children do not seem to take on polite habits even 
with the most refined surroundings without pains- 
taking on the part of the elders, but are, as one of our 
friends insists, ‘‘ born barbarians,” and must be patient- 
ly civilized. Yet, while this civilizing process must be 
done in the privacy of every-day home-life, it is true 
that it isa great help in their education to have them 
brought in contact with intelligent strangers. Those 
people who seldom open their doors to guests, who 
fear the trouble or expense of entertaining (and it is ad- 
mitted hospitality costs something), are guilty of that 
‘* withholding which tendeth to poverty.” 

Reading of the widest range will not preserve young 
or old from conceit and narrowness of view half so 
surely as contact with people of different experience, 
occupation and habits of thought. You may read 
about China until you are weary and not have the feel- 
ing after all that it is a real country with real people in 
it. But when a keen and thoughtful man who has 
lived there sits down by your side, with his photo- 
graphs perhaps, and tells you what he has seen, China 
becomes a reality not merely for the moment but for the 
rest of your life. 

By all means, let us have guests often in our homes. 
Let us give them generous welcome, free from display 
and all effort to do what we cannot afford to do in the 
manner of entertainment. If hospitality is not lavish 
to the few it is less likely to be grudging to the 
many 


Germans, is the pivot on which swings what I have to. 


say) the perfection of a visit depends not alohe on the 
hosts, but quite as much on the guests. It is a pre- 
requisite to the ideal visit that the guest be invited or an- 
nounce himself beforehand. The English fashion of 
invitations fixing the limit of the stay is sensible, and 


| These social matters women hold in their gwn hands and 


But (and this ‘‘ but,” like the long-drawn aber of the | 


laughing advice to us used to be, ‘‘ Stay until you have 


avoids all embarrassment on either side. Our mother’s | are well enough in their place, though ‘sometimes 


none of them are adapted to the place for which 


made a good impression and then leave immediately. | they are intended, and serve only as proofs of sympathy 


In this country, especially in the South and West, the 
practice of unannounced visiting is carried to the 
extreme, to the great loss of time and profit on all. 
sides. 

A friend gives this bit of her own experience in 
Maryland a few years since : 

**] was accustomed to it [/. ¢., unannounced visit- 
ing] always in my father’s house, and my mother al- 
ways took it easily, as a matter of course; but times 
were different then. We always had a houseful of 
trained servants, and an old retainer of the family who 
was an excellent cook lived within a stone's throw and | 
was always ready to come in emergencies. When I. 
became a country minister’s wife, with often no cook | 
at all, no butter in the house and none to be had, no 
bread to be procured—or anything else—without send-_ 
ing miles away for it, I found all my old ideas of hos-_ 
pitality overturned. 

*« At first I was glad to see my visitors, and bade them | 
welcome to what I had, as I had read good ministers’ 
wives always did, but they went away and _ talked 
about me, and turned up their noses at a tea with cold — 
meat and no cake. So, for the last few vears I gave _ 
up everything else, let them sit in the parlor unenter-_ 
tained while I rushed around killing and plucking the | 
chicken, frying ham, beating up hot cakes, sending out | 
to borrow bread and butter, while one infant cried its 
heart out in the cradle and the other perhaps rolled down 
the cellar steps. Thus I saved my reputation and had a. 
good tea, but I had not perhaps exchanged two words | 
with my guests after they took off their things until I 
went to call themto supper, and my soul always rebelled | 
against it asa barbarous social entertainment. If they had — 
only sent word ! | 

“Tf this be a trial, what must it be to have unex- 
pected friends alight at your door to spend a week ora 
month! And that also has been my lot not seldom. It 
ought to be made punishable with ostracism from society 
for any one to make a visit without writing beforehand 
and waiting until he hears it is convenient.” 

Do you wonder that, having had experience in later | 
years of the ease of housekeeping in France and Ger- | 
many, this lady dreads to return and take up the burdens | 
of housekeeping in her native land ’ 

But these things which ought not to be need not be. 


can manage as they will. It is no insignificant power, 
either, which we have, to ennoble and enrich our lives 
and our children’s by refined hospitality rightly used and 
tendered. 

As guests, let us be careful how we shock the hospi- 
tality out of our friends by unexpected or untimely | 
descents upon them, considering that it will do for 
angels to make their visits unannounced, but mor- | 
tals had better not take such with 
other. 

As hosts, let us entertain our friends willingly and 
frequently, with ease and simplicity ; not regarding the 
receiving of company as among the unhappy accidents 
of life, but as belonging to the incidents provided for with | 
our other rests and recreations. Our scale of living 
should be so adjusted that social intercourse may fall. 
naturally into place, and never be suffered to seem extra- 
neous or burdensome. 


liberties each | 


by the incompetence of the average 
daughter was one of three, the others being nine and 


by messengers instructed to 


'ishment taken 


mother went on that same miserable journey. 
rival of relatives from a distant State on the day when 


good-will. 


A few months ago I was visiting friends in one of our 
large cities—a family in comfortable circumstances 
though keeping no servant ; the mother with the assist- 
ance of the eldest daughter, a girl of sixteen, preferring 
to do the work of the household rather than be annoyed 


seven years of age, most lovely and interesting children. 
Within four weeks all of them died of diptheria, after 
periods of sickness ranging from four days to a fort- 
night. While there was the most intense sympathy felt 
throughout the neighborhood the house was shunned by 
everybody, for although the contagion of the disease 
is still a disputed question there was a great fear 
of it and a natural desire to guard their own little ones 
at all hazards. Some offers of help came by mail and 
wait outside the door. 
Many flowers and glasses of jelly were sent in, but 
neither fruit nor fragrance could be tolerated in the sick 


roonis, 


Those familiar with this terrible scourge, and unfor- 
tunately their name is Legion, know how incessantly 
it taxes the physical and mental strength of the nurses 
and watchers. Those not acquainted with it can learn 
only by experience, not by explanation, and from the 
former may they be forever mercifully spared. At this 
time it was impossible to secure a professional nurse, 
and father, mother and*friend shared the duties to 
which three able-bodied persons were scarcely adequate. 


The law requiring burial within twenty-four hours 


after death, the long journey to the cemetery was taken 
by the whole family after the loss of the first child—the 


others being then in health—and five very wretched 
persons returned in the chill, gray nightfall of a bleak 


December day to the dreary house in which the 


_ kitchen fire had gone out, and nothing was in readiness 
for the meal which soul and body so much needed <A 
cup of tea, a bit of toast and an egg was all the nour- 


by those who hal scarcely eaten a 
mouthful for days, not only from lack of appetite but 
from the utter impossibility of taking time for its prep- 
aration. | 
Again, and yet again, the sorely-stricken father and 
The ar- 


the last child was taken from the house made it unnec- 


essary for me to accompany them; and after the soli- 
tary carriage had driven away from the door I opened 


for the first time a large basket which had been sent in 
that morning. Tears came readily in those dreadful 
days, but the only ones of joy or gratitude rushed to 
my eyes then as I looked upon its contents with emo- 
tions very different from any I had ever associated or 
expected to associate with food. A fine piece of roasted 


beef, fresh home-made bread, canned vegetables and 
_ fruits, plain cake—there was nothing for tired hands to do 


but place them on the table, while potatoes and tea were 


_ set to boiling on the stove. 


At twilight, in a driving snow-storm, chilled, ex- 
hausted, broken-hearted, the bereaved family returned 
The violence of their grief had 
The warmth and light of 


to the desolate house. 
temporarily worn itself out. 


the cosy kitchen, the table with its abundance of nour- 


ishing food, which made very natural appeal to famish- 


“A MORE EXCELLENT 


By CAROLINE B. LeRow. 


HERE is a great deal of kindness in the world, and | 

the article is so precious that we value it highly | 
even when its expression takes awkward, ill-timed or 
foolish forms. It isa pity that any allowance need 
ever be made for sweet and generous impulses, yet the | 
kind heart may sometimes receive suggestions from | 
the thinking head which will greatly increase its worth | 
and service. 
Sickness secures ready sympathy. The illness of one | 
person in a little country village becomes the anxiety of | 


every family in town, and as the interest is shared by all | 
there is no lack of outside assistance. ‘She conditions of | 
city life naturally limit the expressions of this neighborly 
spirit, yet fortunately they do not destroy it altogether. 


well: 
bread alone,” it is no less true that the physical body 


_preciable amount of courage, 


invalid but the nurse who most needs nourishing. 


The doctor’s carriage at the door is suflicient reason, if | 


the family .is at all known in the 


neigh- 


borhood, for more than one friendly call and offer 


of service. ‘‘ Be sure and let me know if I can do 
anything for you,” is generally a sincere utterance of the 
sympathetic visitor, 
words to listen to. But one naturally dislikes to call 
upon outsiders for such help as is needed in a sick room, 


and such offers, though appreciated, are seldom taken — 
any trouble of friends or neighbors will do well to reform 


advantage of. Yet this kind spirit, being a _ true 
one, does not rest satisfied with the mere verbal 
expression of its desire to do something. It very 
often takes tangible shape in little delicacies for the inva- 
lid, generally wine and jellies, fruit and flowers. These 


ing stomachs, soon produced an effect not only on the 
cold and miserable body, but upon the bruised spirit as 


While it is true that ‘‘man shall not live by 


cannot long exist without it. The soul need not neces- 
sarily be located in the stomach, in accordance with the 
doctrine of certain old philosophers ; but the condition 
of the stomach makes a: greater difference to all the 
Christian graces of the soul than sentimental persons 
are willing to admit. Chemical operation is subtle 
enough to transmute beef and bread into a very ap- 
patience and resigna- 


tion. 
The experience narrated was e revelation of € practi- 


eal form of syinpathy and help not generally recognized 


In most cases it is not the 
Sick- 
ness, too, under any circumstances, is a financial drain, 
felt heavily among those of limited means where the 
head of the family must give any of his time to the 
patient—as was necessary in this case—or where he him- 
self is the victim ; both work and wages being suspended 
when there is the greatest need of money. There must. 


and yet of infinite service. 


very encouraging and pleasant often be retrenchment in the daily supplies, or, even if 


this is not necessary, the mother cannot spend much time 


over the cooking-stove. 
Those whose hearts and purses instinctively respond to 


some old-fashioned and often futile attempts at service, 
and, by a due consideration of circumstances, fulfill not 
only the letter but’the spirit of the law of practical be 
nevolence. 
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HINTS, QUES! TIONS AND EXPE RE 
ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 8g- 
gestions and experiences for this column. | 


To many constitutions—not to all, by any means—sea 


baths are wonderfully exhilarating and beneficial, but they | 


are often deprived, especially in the case of women and chil- | 


dren, of their full effect. How often we have seen some hus- 
band or brother playfully drag a child or girl or wife into the 
surf, regardless of protests and feeble resistance !" To him the 
water has no terrors. To her very often the 
breaker, or even still water as it rises about her, is an unfa- 
miliar and dangerous element. 

ace and ‘‘get her used to it’ 
not to be excused because of its kindly intent. 
days we have seen a lady borne fainting from the water be- 
cause her husband thought she was enjoying the fun as much 
as he was, whereas it was real fright and helplessness that 
caused her to fall and half strangle herself where the water 
more than a yard in depth. Beginners and 
should be allowed to find their own 


‘ is simply an act of brutality, 


was scarcely 
timid souls generally 
way. 
till they lose all sense of fear. 
son, or two or three of them, 


This may 
but it is the only sure way. And 
here let us say that no one can become a confident swimmer 
who is afraid, in bathing dialect, to ‘*duck.” One of the 
best and quickest ways of learning to swim is to face the 
shore and strike out for it, swimming under water; but some 
preliminary practice in the way of holding one’s breath is 
necessary. Ladies will find it much the easiest way to let 
their hair get wet if it must; but a waterproof cap with a 
tight elastic band ought to obviate even this inconvenience. 
The fear of wetting the hair has hindered more ladies from 
learning to swim than all other things combined. After one 
ceases to dread the act of going under water the I¢sson is 
nine-tenths learned. 


We take the liberty of making the following extract from 
a letter which has recently come under our eye. It probably 
represents the condition of others, and it is worth while for 
employers to know that in obscure places such people may be 
found : 

**Perhaps an advertisement which my husband just wrote to be 
put our case before you: 
the man 


sent to some New York paper would help to 
‘An American man and wife, forty-five and thirty-two, 
temperate and bright and systematic, 
and garden, and handy with tools; the woman womanly and quiet in 
her ways, a good housekeeper and cook, desire a position in a smal; 
family where their services will be appreciated.’ We held such a po- 
sition once, and so far is concerned, it would be most 
satisfactory.. We would like to take charge of a gentleman’s place 
near New York city. Rocky Mountains for five 
years, till, in 1876, my husband’s health gave out, owing to the great 
altitude, and then we came to this State We love the tidy, 
_ refined ways of Eastern people, and think our ways will be acceptable 
tothem. I could not do housework for a large family, nor could my 
husband do heavy farm work, and yet either of us will accomplish 
double the amount of the proper kind of work that an ordinary person 
would,” 

We know nothing of this case except what the letter con. 
tains, but it certainly sounds as if these were the very people 
needed in so many homes where system, tidiness and. order 
are lacking. 


accustomed to the care of stock 


as reference 
We were in the 


In The Christian Union of 20, 1881, in “Aunt Patience’ 
Writing Desk,’’ she asks one of her many youthful correspondents 
if he sings in his school the song, “* Open the Pigeon He suse.’ Can 

u tell me where I can get the song, and also recommend some singing 
log containing songs suitable for children from seven to ten years of 
age, in a day-school? Please answer, 
which will be gratefully received. 

New Brirain, Cr. 


find stamp inclosed for: an 


A very good book of songs for little people is ‘* Songs for 
Little Folks and for the Home Circle,” by Mrs. W. F. Crafts 
and Miss Jennie B. Merrill. (Biglow & Main.) 
also a number of kindergarten songs in a little book called 
‘*Moral Culture of Infancy and Kindergarten Guides,” by 
Mrs. H. Mann and Elizabeth P. Peabody. (Schermerhorn & 
Co., New York.) 


There are 


Will you please give me your judgment as to the merits of the 
Farmers’ Watch advertised in your last issue ? 


So far as we know, the Farmers’ Watch is the best watch 
sold for the money, and a reliable timekeeper. One of the 
editors of The Christian Union carried one recently for a 
period of six months with entire satisfaction, and proposes 
taking one with him on his vacation this summer. 
stantially made, presents an attractive appearance, and may 
be trusted to keep accurate time. The advertisers, Messrs. 
John Birch & Co., are a firm Of established character and 
reputation. 


It is sub- 


‘*Consistency, thou art a jewel,” is the finale of the refrain 
to an old-fashioned satirical song, published in a miscellany 
of bacchanalian and political, ditties, in England, about the 
beginning of the last century. The conclusion of the refrain 


ran thus; 
** Then let it pass. Upright’s upright : 
Honesty, thou’rt a diamond bnght ; 
Consistency, thou’rt a jewel.”’ 


Capital fortieres are made of army blankets embroidered 
in colored silks. Ordinary bed ticking worked in colored 
silks, with cross-bars of narrow velvet in conched work, 
makes very nice satchels, and if lined with quilted silk and 
finished with cord, a very inexpensive gift can be fashioned 
of this material. 


Will you kindl 


versus tiles fora 


give me your opinion as to the merits of marble 
all flooring. LICE, 


Tiles are durable, and allow a greater degree of ornament 
than marble, and are less expensive. 


The address of M. F. C. is desired. a letter having been re- 
ceived for her which we desire to forward. 


said Farmer Clover. 
incoming 
had brought their little Annie in to see it; 


unge her tinder the sur- | ; 
re poe : three were standing in the midst of a crowd of people 


Within a few | ee: 
It seemed as if it never would come. 


Let them splash about, if they will, in a foot of water | 
take the whole sea- | 


the face and uncomfortable. 


-was the orthodox way of doing the thing. 


Fo olks. 


Our 


FOURTH OF JULY FRIENDS. 
By Harriet McEwen KIMBALL. 


‘“ FT WONDER, if we should go to the North Pole to 
spend the Fourth of July, if it would be hot there /” 


THE 


or, rather, they 
and the 


come into town to see the procession ; 


on the sidewalk waiting for the show to come along. 
The sun poured 
Everybody was getting very red in 
But then it was the 
and they must celebrate it, and this 
So they 
kept up their own and each other’s spirits wonderfully, 
and let slip no opportunity for a bit of fun or a laugh. 
Presently the crowd began to press and push ; not much, 
but enough to make mothers anxious. 

‘‘ Annie is so small, and they crowd so, you’d better 
take her in your arms, father,” said Farmer Clover’s 
wife, Mary Ann. 

‘*To be sure!” he said, lifting her up. 

But Annie was old meh to feel very old. ‘I’m 
too big!’ she said, blushing as pink as her pink calico 
frock. 

‘‘Not a bit; not a bit, protested Farmer Clover, 
cheerily, and looking as proud as anybody because he 
had a little girl in a pink frock and a tidy wife ina 
snuff-brown debége (old-fashioned, but as good as new). 
Annie’s head was high above the farmer’s. 

The crowd seemed increase. The music drew 
nearer. A marshal dashed by, very splendidly mount- 
ed; then another, his horse on his hind legs all the 


down on them. 


Fourth of July, 


to 


time; then came boys running ahead of the proces- 
sion; then more marshals: then the band; then en- 
gine companies, and Masons, and Odd Fellows, and 


(;uards, and scarlet, and gold, and banners, and more 
horses, and floral cars, and school children with wreaths 
on their heads, and music, and citizens in car- 
riages, and boys running, and waving handkerchiefs 
and hats, and little screams as the marshals dashed 
into the edge of the crowd; and oh! such a noise! 
Little Annie would have been delighted if it had not 
been loud! She would have thought it splendid 
if it had not been so big! Somehow she wished the 
end would come and she could get down. It was 


more 


sO 


so hot where she was, 
dizzy! Oh, dear! 

At last the procession began to get thin and straggly. 
‘“Is it almost done?” asked Annie, relaxing her hold a 
little on the farmer’s neck. 

‘* Yes, Blossom” (he called her Clover Blossom), 
guess 

‘‘ Yes, this is the end,” 
seemed to know. 

The farmer set his little girl on her feet again. 

‘* Papa, please lead me! Papa, I’m so dizzy!” 
Annie. 

‘* What is it 7” asked Mother Mary Ann. 
said the little girl again, half fret- 


said one or two others who 


said 


so dizzy!” 
fully. 

‘* Let’s get 
Mother Clover. 


into the shade somewhere,” proposed 


She took one of Annie’s hands, and the farmer the 
other. They walked on and turned into the first shady 
street. Just as they did so a neatly clad woman and a 


little girl about Annie’s size were going into a dingy 
house with two front doors that stood close on the 
street. Annie complained again, ‘‘Oh, I’m so dizzy.” 
The woman turned on the doorstep of the dingy house 
and asked: 

‘‘Is the little girl sick? Come in a few minutes, 
and let her have some water, will you not?” 

‘Oh, thank you!” cried Mother Clover gratefully ; 
and the farmer took his little girl in his arms again 
and carried her in. The house felt very cold and 
damp and dead after the hot, dry, live air outside. 
The blinds were all shut, and the windows were shut, 
and the room had a musty odor. It was such a clean 
room, though! The carpet looked as if foot had never 
trodden upon it; yet it could not have been new, for it 
was a very old-fashioned pattern—very red and very 
green. There was a vase of dried grasses on the table, 
and a few showily-bound books; and around the room 


_a sofa covered with hair-cloth, six chairs of the same, 


and two crickets. 

‘“’*Twouldn’t be a bad idea to have some fresh air,” 
said Farmer Clover honestly. 

‘‘Oh, certainly !” assented the woman of the house, 


hastening to act on the suggestion. 


_“ Here, you just let me!” cried the farmer, putting 
his big body between the little one and the window ; 
and up it went, though it stuck as if it had been glued 
down. 

Annie was on the sofa, her mother fanning her. 


He and his wife, Mary Ann, had | 


and she was so deafened and 


‘‘Helen has gone to get her some water,” said the 
woman, to fill up the time. ‘‘ Very warm, isn’t it?” 

“Var 

‘* You’ve come in from the country, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Fou." 

Presently Helen brought the water. 
tepid, but then it was water. 

‘* You let it run a while ?” the woman asked 

Yes, mother.’ 

Farmer Clover held his little girl up, though it was not 
really necessary, and she drank freely. 

‘*She isn’t used to be out so in the sun,’ 
plained. 

‘Why, yes, papa, I am,” protested Blossom. 

‘‘ Well, but being out at home, down by the brook, 
with your feet in the water half the time, is different 
from standing on these hot sidewalks, with the crowd 
and the excitement and all together,” persisted the 
farmer. 

Then he turned to Mary Anne. ‘‘ Soon as she feels 
better, wife, we might go down street and get a bit of 
lunch, and then I'll harness up and we'll go right 
home ” 

‘‘If you would not mind—if you would take us as 
we are,” said Mrs. Stray (for that was the woman’s 
‘we would like to have you stay here and lunch 
with us; wouldn’t we, Helen 2” 

Helen’s eyes sparkled ‘‘ yes.” That would be celebra- 
ting the Fourth, she thought, to have a little girl to lunch 
with her. 

‘*Oh, thank you !” hesitated Mother Clover, looking at 
her husband for him to decide. 

‘‘ Well, I guess we’ve given you about trouble enough, 
ma’am,”’ he said. 

‘Oh, no!” declared Mrs. Stray ; and Helen laid her 
little hand timidly on his arm and coaxed : “‘ Please stay, 
sir!” 

‘* You want a little girl to help you keep the Fourth e 
he asked, laughing and patting Helen’s head. 

‘* Yes, sir—vlease !” 

‘* All right. Ill tell you what I'll do, wife ; you and 
Blossom stay here and lunch, and she'll get rested, and 
I'll go out and get a bite and bring the horse round by 
and by.” 

‘‘T should like to have you stay, too, sir,” said Mrs. 
Stray, pressing him as far as she cou/d press a stranger. 

‘‘Oh, no! Much obliged to you, ma‘am ; but you'll 
have as much as you can do to take care of wife and 
Annie.”” He stooped down and kissed his little girl. 
‘* Feel better ?” he asked, and then went out a the 
door wide open. 

‘* Better lay off your bonnet,” said Mrs. Stray. 
shut the door.”’ 

While Annie’s mother removed her bonnet Mrs. Stray 
did likewise. The children drew close together and took 
hold of each other’s hands. 

‘‘I'm real glad you are going to stay,” whispered 
Helen. 

‘* So am I,” Annie whispered back. 

‘‘ Is your name Blossom ?” asked Helen. 

‘‘No,” laughed Annie: ‘‘it’s Annie Clover; but papa 
calls me Blossom sometimes ; he calls me Clover Blossom. 
What is your name ?” 

‘* Helen Stray. Have you any sister’ I haven't.” 

‘* No,” said Annie ; but I have a brother. He is two 
years older than I am, and his name is Archie. He 
wanted to come in tosee the procession to-day, but he cut 
his foot the other morning, hoeing in the field, and so he 
couldn't come. It will be all well in a day or two, 
though.” 

‘* That’s too bad! Did you like the procession ?” 

‘* Yes, only it was so long !” sighed Annie. 

‘* Do you go to school ?”’ 

‘* Yes; but school is closed now. Do you go ?” 

‘* Yes ; but our vacation is begun. In my vacation I 
help mother. Mother does sewing Is it nice in the 
country 

‘*O yes; Archie and I have splendid times ; and some- 
times papa plays with us in the barn.”’ 

‘*Ob how grand! I wish I had a papa !”’ 

‘*TIs your papa dead ?”’ 

Ves. 

real sorry !” 

By this time Mrs. Stray brought in the lunch; some 
strawberries and bread and butter. The strawberries 
were her Fourth of July treat. 

‘*T am sorry I have no tea to offer you, Mrs. —"” 

‘‘Clover—my name is Clover ; I am sure you are very 
kind ; and we do not need the tea atall. Annie feels 
quite well now.” 

‘‘Oh yes!” said Annie. They were all very hungry. 
The children did not talk much while they were eating ; 
but the two women had a little conversation, and began 
to feel somewhat acquainted when Farmer Clover 
came with the horse and his wife began to put on her 
bonnet. 

‘*T wish you wouldn’t hurry,” said Mrs. Stray. 

‘‘ Well; we’ve quite a piece to go and perhaps we'd 
better be going—much obliged to you,” replied Farmer 


It was a little 


he ex- 


name), 


Helen, 


| Clover ; ‘‘ we live about ten miles out; Clover Farm [ 
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Maybe you know it, if you are in the 
about the best bit o’ land 


call my place. 
way of riding out. It’s 
around here. If you're ready, wife 

“Why, yes; Iam ready, but Annie is having such | 
a nice time I gsuess she doesn’t want to go home !” 

“Well, well, Blossom! Great friends already ?” 
laughed Farmer Clover. 

‘*T wish Helen was going with us,” said Annie, kiss- 
ing her. 

‘* Perhaps she’ll come and see you sometime. Can't 
you let her, ma’am? She'd like it out at the farm; 
and Annie would be delighted. It would do her good 
to pick huckleberries, and be tossed in the hay. She 
doesn’t look so rosy as my little girl. Next time I 
come into market, supposing you let me call and pick 
her up, and carry her home with me for a week !” 

‘*O thank you, sir! Iam sure Helen would be de- 
lighted; wouldn’t you, Helen?’ Helen’s eyes fairly 
danced with anticipation. 
She was ready to clap her hands. 

‘We are so much obliged to you, ma’am!” ex- 
elaimed Mother Clover, trying hard to say something 
more and better. ‘* That we are!” chimed in Farmer 
Clover, heartily, putting out his big brown hand and 
giving Mrs. Stray’s a regular, solid shake. 

‘‘T am sure you are welcomc,” returned Mrs. Stray ; 
“and I hope you will call and see me whenever you 
come to town, Mrs. Clover; and you, too, sir!” 

you!” 

“Thank you! 
All ready, wife.” 


” 


Come, Blossom, kiss the little girl. 


see, Helen’s mother was a poor, hard-working woman, 
and had to save up her earnings so carefully that she 


| could never take Helen away in her vacations, even 


“Yes, indeed I would!” | 


foraday. It was all she could do to pay her rent, and 
get comfortable food and the plainest of clothing. 
But Helen was the dearest child in the world, and so 
obedient and loving ; and she and her mother were so 
fond of each other that they could afford to miss 
many pleasant things that other people had. 

When Farmer Clover returned Helen was all ready 
and waiting, with her little bag packed. How she did 
hug and kiss her mother! And when they drove 
away she kept looking back, as Blossom did, and _toss- 
ing more kisses. And Farmer Clover was so kind to 
her; and kept tucking her dress in lest the mud should 
spatter it; and re-arranging his boxes so that she 
should knwe room for her feet. It was the delight- 
fullest ride! She felt as if she had wings. How 
sweet the woods were! the odors of the pines and the 


hemlocks ! and what lovely little flowers there were 


occasionally 


by the wayside! and the roses !—O! there were some 
sweet-brier roses! Now and then they met other 
farmers in their wagons ; and sometimes fine carriages ; 
bare-footed boys; and they passed 
farm-houses, and the dogs sprang out and barked ina 
friendly way at them; and, at last, there was Annie— 
Annie herself sitting on the stone wall watching for 
them! Such a laughing, and dancing, and hugging as 
there was when Farmer Clover lifted Helen down from 
the wagon! And there was Mother Clover coming out 


to greet her, and Watch wagging his tail as much as to 


First he tossed Annie into the wagon, then he almost | 


tossed his wife in, and then he got in himself; and 
at last they were all settled, with Annie in the middle, 
and he picked up the reins. ‘‘Come, Dolly!” and 
away they went, the children throwing kisses as long 
as they could see each other. 


If. 

‘Well, wife, I'm off!” called Farmer Clover the 
Monday morning after the Fourth. He was in the 
wagon, which was loaded behind and before with 
boxes and pails and bags and all sorts of things besides. 

‘*Good-by, husband!” cried Mary Ann, running to 
the door with her sleeves rolled up. ‘‘ Don’t forget the 
scissors to be sharpened, and the spools of cotton and 
the other things. What have you in that //ttle pail— 
the blue one ?” 

‘““Why, some of your nice butter, wife, to carry, as 
you proposed, to our Fourth of July friends. See if 
they don’t say they never tasted such butter before. 
And Iam to bring the little one back with me, if her 
ma is willing, you know.” 

**Oh, yes!” 

Blossom had followed her mother, and was standing 
outside on the doorstep, the big house-dog, Watch, ly- 
ing there half asleep. As she danced up and down, 
radiant at the prospect of Helen’s coming, Watch 
waked up and looked first at her and then at Farmer 
Clover, and seeing that something grand was going to 
happen he began to wag his tail expressively. 

“Come, Dolly!” 

** Good-by, papa!” 

‘*Good-by, Blossom!” and Farmer Clover drove 
away, stooping as he passed under the sweeping 
branches of the big elm at the corner turning into the 
road. It was such a dewy, sparkling, songful summer 
morning, even in town. Helen was at that very 
moment thinking how lovely it must be at Clover 
Farm. 

‘‘Mamma,” said she, wistfully, ‘‘do you think 
Farmer Clover will call for me to-day ?” 

‘* Perhaps he will, dear,” said her mother. 

And that ‘‘ perhaps” made Helen feel sure that he 
would. She helped her mother make the bed and tidy 
up the chamber, the only pleasant room in the dingy 
house, and resolved in her mind that if Jessie King 
came to call her to go to walk she would say “no,” 
because, do you not see, Farmer Clover might come 
while she was out. It was early, and she had a long 
task before her in picking out bastings and overcasting 
seams for her mother, but she went to work as cheer- 
fully as if it had been play. All the while she kept 
chatting and listening by turns, and at last she heard 
wheels approaching the house. They stopped. Helen 
sprang up. 

‘Mother! mother! here he is! It is really Farmer 
Clover! He has come! he has come!” and such a 
happy little girl never flew down stairs before. She 
opened the door; she was too glad to be bashful. She 
danced on the sidewalk, and Farmer Clover, getting 
down from the wagon, and shouting ‘‘ Well, well!” 
just as he did to Blossom, caught her up in his arms 
and gave her a great kiss that made one cleek as red 
asarose. Would she be ready in about two hours? 
Farmer Clover would call and pick her up. She must 
wear thick shoes and leave all her nice clothes at home. 
By the way, here was some butter wife sent to Mrs. 
#tray, and hoped she would like it. 

Well, it was almost toe good to be true; for, you 


and to learn all their rural names: 


say; ‘‘then this is what was going to happen!” and a 
handsome, rosy, tanned face shaded by a dingy, torn 
straw hat peering round the corner of the house. 

‘*There’s Archie! there’s Archie! that’s my brother !” 
cried Blossom as the face disappeared ; and she dashed 
after him and presently came back, holding the half- 
reluctant hand of the laughing boy who submitted to be 
thus introduced to Helen. 

Was there ever anything like that afternoon down by 
the pretty brown brook under the willow trees, watching 
the minnows in the golden dimples that the sun made 
in the water ; and the bread and milk supper they had, 
sitting on the door-step with Watch lying at their’feet ; 
and going into the barn-yard to see the cows milked, 
then to bed in the 
twilight in a quaint room under the eaves, with the 
bare rafters overhead! A sudden shower came up 


just as they” were dropping off to sleep; and Helen 


sturted and said: ‘‘ What’s that ”’ and Blossom laughed 
and said it was the rain on the roof (such pretty 
musie); and just as Helen was dozing off the second 


time there was another sound, and she started again 


and said : 


| the noises in the farm-yard ; 


ers and went below. 


‘“ What's that ‘” and Blossom laughed again 
and said it was the swallows in the ey’ At last 
they both fell sound asleep. 

The next morning Helen was awakened very early by 
crowing, and cackling, and 
quacking, and lowing, and barking, and neighing ; and 
then a funny noise that was something like beating 
eggs very fastin a tin pan. What could it be! She 
could account for all the other voices. She wished 
Annie would wake up. Presently there was a tapping 
at the window, and Annie did wake. ‘‘ What’s that ?” 
asked Helen, quickly; ‘“‘somebody is knocking.” 
Annie sprang out of bed. ‘‘T’ll show you who it is?” 
she cried, and put back the curtain. On the roof of 
the shed just below was a big, queer, speckled bird, 
with a very little head and neck. ‘‘ That’s my guinea- 
hen,” cried Annie ; ‘‘it often wakes me so.”’ She then 
opened the window, and the guinea-hen flew down, 
making the very noise at which Helen had so much 
wondered. And there was Archie just driving the 
cows upthe road to pasture. How prettily their bells 
sounded! The children dressed, said their little pray- 
It was another perfect morning. 
The air was sweeter than anything Helen ever inha!ed. 
Farmer Clover came in from the barn, and finding the 
children already downstairs, hecried out, ‘‘ Well, well!” 
and sat down in the door-way and took one on each 
knee, and stroked their hair, and asked them half a 
dozen questions at a time; and the three chatted and 
chatted till Mother Clover called: ‘‘Get ready for 
breakfast, father.” Then he put the little ones off his 


knees, and went in and washed and tidied up; and 


just as they were sitting down atthe table Archie re- 
turned from driving the cows. It was just the nicest 
breakfast, Helen thought; the richest of milk, the 
sweetest of corn cake, the freshest of eggs, the most 
delicious of butter! and Mother Clover was so cosy at 
home, and Farmer Clover was so jolly ; and she did so 
wish her dear little mamma were there enjoying it all 
with her. She would tell her everything when she 
went home. 

After breakfast, Farmer Clover read a little in the 
Bible, and they had prayers, and Mother Clover did 
not seem abit in a hurry, though the whole house 
stood still meanwhile. Inside it was just as it was oul- 
side—fresh and sparkling ; everything a delight. 

Then began Helen’s day of getting acquainted with 


: all the creatures on the farm: the big, handsome brood 


of hens that she and An:.je fed; the lovely, lovely 
flock of pigeons that fluttered down at Annie’s call, - 
cooing and flitting eagerly about while the children fed 
them also; the old cat and her four droll little kittens ; 


_ Archie’s rabbits and the pigs. Then the hunting for 


eggs in the great generous barn, whose doors stood 
wide open at each end. It took all the morning just to 
go the rounds, and they finished up with a swing in the 
barn—both little girls in the swing, and Archie giving 


_the sturdy push that sent them away up between the 


fragrant hay-lofts, while Watch looked on, wagging 
his wise old tail. 

Archie was the dearest boy, Helen thought; such a 
little gentleman! jollier than any of the town boys 
that she knew, and never rude, as they were some- 
times. And he was so careful of Blossom! Occa- 
sionally he would say hastily, ‘‘ You mustn’t go there !” 
or, ‘‘You mustn’t do that!” but he always added, 
‘‘because you will tear your clothes,” or, ‘‘because 
you will hurt your little hands”—just as Farmer Clover 
himself would have said. Blossom always minded 
him because he was so tender of her, and she was so 
fond of him. 

It would take a whole book to hold all that I could 
relate of the days that Helen spent at Clover Farm ; 
the happiness she had roaming freely about—along the 
brook, or through the orchard, or in the grove; seeing 
Mother Clover churn, or the men at work in the field; 
riding a-top of the hay as the great loaded cart went 
creaking and swaying in through the big barn door; 
watching the big chestnut-eyed oxen eternally chew- 
ing the cud, the sweet, warm breath streaming from 
their nostrils; giving handfuls of grass to Dolly as she 
stood ready-harnessed at the door; sometimes riding 
her bare-back up the road, with Archie beside her 
holding her on and looking up into her face with his 
warm brown eyes (like the dimply water in the brook), 
while he led Blossom with his other hand, and Watch 
followed close behind, of course, and the birds sang 
all about them, and the whole world seemed one great 
blossom of delight! 

It was such a lovely week! Not one rainy day; 
only two little showers at night. Saturday came, and 
Helen must gobome. Her mother had said she could 
not spare her over Sunday; and Helen did long to see 
her mother even more than she regretted to leave Clover 
Farm. 

Blossom almost cried when her father brought the 
wagon to the door. Then she hugged and kissed 
Helen, and so did Mother Clover,-and so did Archie. 

‘*Give my love to your mother,” said Mother Clover, 
‘*and tell her she must come with you next time. We 
shall be delighted to have both of you here, for we are 
very grateful to our ‘ Fourth of July friends,’ as father 
calls you.” 

‘*Why,” cried Helen, as Farmer Clover tossed her 
into the old sree, ‘*that is just what mother and I 
call you /” 


TEN- — UTE SERMON 70 CHIL- 
DREN. 
OUR HELPFUL KING. 
By M. F. 
* Casting all your care upon him; for he careth for you.”—1 Pet. 


Veg 
NCE upon atime, dear children, there lived ina 
far-away Eastern land a great king. In those 
good old times people did not go to the stores, as they 
do now, and purchase wonderful fabrics out of which to 
fashion their clothing ; but each family spun and wove 
its own raiment. Now this king needed a large supply 
of cloth for the use of his family and his numerous ret- 
inue. So he sent out far and wide among his people 
costly materials which they were to weave into gar- 
ments for his household ; and patterns to show them 
how to fashion those garments. And the messengers 
who carried these materials were told to inform the 
people if they had any trouble with their work, if 
the thread tangled or the pattern puzzled them, to 
bring it directly to the palace and the king would 
himself see that everything should be made right for 
them. So the sound of the loom and the spinning wheel 
was soon heard throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

But it was not long before the workers began to grow 
discouraged. One had sadly tangled the thread and 
could not possibly get it again into working order. 
Another had made a mistake in the pattern, and knew 
not how to set it right in. So everybody was full 
of groans and complaints, and almost ready to give up 
work. Only one little girl was there who did not seem to 
share in the general distress, but kept on working and 
singing at her work, seeming to be just as happy as she 
could be. So the neighbors came to her, one after an- 
other, and asked her how it was that she could be so 
happy and get along with her work so pleasantly. 
‘‘We are all discouraged,” said they. ‘‘ Everything is 
ina snarl, and we know not how tounravelit, Tell 
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us your secret.” ‘‘Why,” said she, ‘‘I have no secret. 
I only do just what the king told me todo. When my. 
work troubles me I take it to him and he sets every- 
thing right, as he said he would. So I have nothing to 
distress me. Iam happy all the time.” 

Now, dear children, is it not very easy to see the 
meaning of this simple allegory ? Are we not all weav- 
ing for the King; weaving lives which he has told us 
to keep ‘‘unspotted from the world”? And do not the 
threads tangle every day? Sometimes the lessons go 
wrong; sometimes the temper gets the mastery, and 
harsh, angry words spring to your lips. Do not utter 
them. Just stop and ask the great King, our heaven- 
ly Father, to help you overcome these wicked feelings, 
and he will certainly do so. 

Perhaps you are sometimes tempted to do some very 
wrong thing—to take something which does not belong 
to you, orto screen yourself from blame by a false- 
hood; sorely tempted, almost ready to yield. Stop; 
before the thread becomes hopelessly tangled call upon 
the King for help; he will never fail you. 

Again, it may be that you are struggling with the 
burden of sorrow. You may have stood by the open 
grave, and taken the last, long look at the pale face of 
father or mother now buried from your sight. Look- 
ing upto you there may be younger brothers and 
sisters, and as you think of all this your grief over- 
whelms you. You say, as did the Psalmist, ‘ All thy 
waves and thy billows have gone over me.” You can- 
not understand the pattern now, itis a hopeless puzzle. 

Dear little fellow sufferer, our hearts ache for you. 
One of the saddest sights in the world is a little child 
trying to carry a grown person’s burden. But do not 
look down or be discouraged. Look up. Take your 
burdens, your cares and troubles to the King. ‘The 
Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in mercy.” He will uphold you, strengthen 
you, comfort and bless you. 

This is the only way out of troubles in this world. 
Does it not sometimes seem as if you little ones were 
the only happy people ? As we look about us how many 
weary, careworn faces we see. Why is it? Simply 
because we will bear our own burdens; we will not 
take them to the King. We would rather be miserable 
in our own way than happy in God’s way. 

Take for your motto in life ‘‘Trust in God.” The 
men whom the world remembers with the greatest 
honor have been men of prayer; men who have, as 
little children, taken all their troubles to the King. 
Did you ever read how William the Silent, Prince of 
Orange, labored and fought for God and his country ? 
His armies forsook him, his most carefully laid plans 
failed over and over again, his best friends turned 
against him. But he kept on his way unfaltering, 
never giving up, never even discouraged. All his 
letters breathe a simple and childlike confidence in God, 
and his God did not forsake him. 

In whatever circumstances we may be placed, how- 
ever great may be our troubles and perplexities, let us 
always remember to take them all to the King. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

AM bouncing along in a railroad train. Although 

I am making a great effort to write, the marks are 
very crooked. You will not see them, but the printer 
will; and it seems to me very much like trying to do 
right when we have put ourselves in a place of temp- 
‘tation. Boys.sometimes think they can keep their 
own lives right when they choose the company of 
those who are “‘ jolly fellows,” but not very correct in 
their conduct and conversation. Slipping down hill 
is easier than climbing up. So the companions we 
choose should be better than ourselves, that we may 
be drawn upward with them, and not down. Did you 
ever see pictures of the Alpine tourists tied together 
with a rope? When you fasten yourselves to a com- 
pany see to it they are going up, and not down, and be. 
careful when you ask our Father to deliver you from 
evil that you are not putting yourself in the way of 
temptation. If mother has forbidden Robbie to eat 
cherries he would better not climb up into the trees; 
if Jennie spends too much money for neckties and 
sashes she will do well not to frequent the shops where 
they are spread out so temptingly. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

{ would like to get some post-marks from the Southern States, 
Western States or Territories, or any foreign post-marks except 
Geneva and Paris. In exchange I can give post-marks from New 
York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Massachusetts. 

Will you please ask my cousins if they would any of them like to 
exchange. If so they can address to Lock Box 84, Addison, N. Y. 

Yours with love, GrorGeiEz R. F 

P. 8.—We tried Georgie H.’s recipe for butter-scotch. It is good. 

It would be a very pleasant thing to make such an 
exchange. In order that it may be done, in this case I 
give the address, which you know is contrary to my 
rule, because, as I have said before, there are evil- | 
minded people who would make a bad use of your 


names if they should get them. But remember that 


you must give me your full name and address. Occa- 
sionally I get a letter which I am sorry to put aside, 
but I cannot make any use of a letter unless I know the 
full name of the writer. 
ExeTER, N. H. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have heard so much about your nephews and nieces that I want 
to become one of them too. I havea brother and sister who are both 
older than myself, so I am the baby of the family, as they say ; but I 
hope there is no disgrace in being one. I go to school, and enjoy my 
lessons very much, and my teacher is very kind to me. I have been 
living at the South for three years, but I am getting used now to the 
snow and ice. 

Sometimes I write verses, and so I will copy some of them for you, 
hoping that you will like them: 


THE CHILD AND THE BIRD. 


You dear little birdie, 
How sweetly you sing ; 
Some crumbs in the morning 
To you I will bring. 


I love all the birdies, 
But you I love best, 
As you sing all day long 
To your mate on her nest. 


I know you get tired, 
But you never complain, 
And you sing through the day 
With your whole might and main. 


Come always to me 

When you want food to eat ; 
I'll give you a plenty— 

* Tweet, tweet, tweet.” 


I guess you mean ** Thank you,” 
When you chirp in that way; 
But I must be going, 
So I'll bid you ** Good day.” 


I must close now. From your affectionate miece, BeEssrz G. H. 

It is not very hard to make rhymes. True poetry 
means something more than a certain arrangement of 
words. Study your lessons faithfully, observe care- 
fully all that goes on about you, and if you have the 
real poet’s genius it will show itself as you gtow older. 


NEw YORK. 

Dear Aunt Patience : . 
Although being too old to be reckoned as one of your nephews, 
‘nevertheless I take the greatest pleasure in reading the letters from 
your numerous nieces and nephews every week ; in fact, I instinct- 
ively turn to the Writing Desk directly my paper comes to hand; 
and I spend many a pleasant hour in trying to solve some of the puz- 
zles. But I am entirely lost in regard to the fly puzzle of a few weeks 
ago, and ’tis not the puzzle that puzzles me so much as the answer to 
it. ITamvery much under the impression that the fly in question 
must belong to a different species from the numerous flies I am ac- 
quainted with. One thing is certain; and that is that the fly that 
crawled down the wall to the floor and thence across the room to the 
corner was a very lazy fly, as any fly of ordinary common sense 
would have flown from the upper corner to the lower one directly 
across, and got there in quarter orless time. Iam sure there is 
more than one of your family of nephews and nieces in a quandary 
over this fly puzzle, and accept the “lazy theory” until the author 

will give a clearer idea of the conundrum. 

For myself, although I took pride in solving the puzzle, I shall re- 
main in ignorance regarding it till I have another explanation. 
Hoping the author will favor us with a clearer explanation, I remain, 

Yours truly, W. Jd. ¥. P. 


The question was not very well stated; it should 
have been, How should the fly walk from, etc. Of 
course any fly in its right mind would use its wings 
unless it were required to walk. 


St, THomas, April 3d. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have not written to you before, but my little sister Ella wrote to 
you about two years ago, and we dia not see it in the paper. I am 
eleven years old, and go to school, and study arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, dictation, reading, and writing. Ella goes to school and 
is in the same room with me, but she has been sick and did not go. 
I like to read the letters in The Christian Union very much. I would 
like to see my letter printed in the paper. Mamma has always taken 
The Christian Union, and we do not think we could get along with- 
out it. I don’t know but one besides mamma in St. Thomas that 
takes it. I had some skating this winter. I did not skate enough to 
make me lame, like the little boy who wrote to you. 

My papa has been away all winter, and we have been very lonely. 
I have only one pet, and that is an old Malta puss. It does not seem 
much like spring here in Canada yet, but I have a pot of primroses 
before me which smell almost as sweet as though they had bloomed 
outdoors. My letter is getting too long, so I will close. 

From your affectionate niece, FRANCES M. M. R. 


I am sorry Ella did not see her letter; I think it was 
printed. She was not very sick, I hope, and is well 
now. We have not had much real hot summer weath- 
er, and I am enjoying very much the coolness and the 
freshness of the foliage, which our frequent rains have 
kept green. Has your papareturned? Our little folks 
think it is very lonely when papa is gone. 


BROOKLYN. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I am eleven years old. My home is in New Jersey, but I am 
spending the winter with my aunt in Brooklyn and going to school ; 
have had acertificate every month. I like it here very much, but 
miss my dear papa and mamma, sisters and brother. 
her little niece here this winter; she has just written you a letter. 
After study we play games. We are almost tired of the old ones. 
We have playing cards, spelling-game, parcheesi, dominoes, check- 
ers and authors. Please tell some of your nephews and nieces to tell 
us some new games. I go to Sunday-school. Last Christmas I got a 
handsome Bible for being present every Sunday for a year. I want 
to be one of your nieces, and would love to have a letter from yon. 

Your affectionate niece, ESTELLE. 


It is summer now, and I suppose you are at home; 
won't you tell me where in New Jersey it is? Let us hear 
from the cousins about nice games to play on rainy days 
in summer and in the winter evenings, I am glad you 


My aunt has . 


were able to be present at Sunday-school so regularly 
fora year. The other day one of my nephews wrote 
me that his ‘* first name is the sanie as the 27th book of 
the Bible.” What is it? How many of you know the 
books of the Bible in their order so as to be able to 
turn quickly to them for reference ? 
ORANGE, N. J., May 23, 1881. 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one of your nieces. Iam seven yearsold. I 
shall be eight the 29th of May. I went to Michigan last summer, and 
I wentin Traverse Bay. I had a very nice time, except at the lake, 
where the fleas bit my brother Sidney and me. I could not read or 
write anything last December, but now I can read quite well. Mamma 
says she has no more time to write. Se good-by. AsbBiE L. 


Now that you cam read, and are eight years old, I 
shall expect a letter written by yourself very soon. 


Dopp's Point, Lil, April 5, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces. Papa takes The Christian 
Union, and has ever since it was first published, and I am always 
anxious to read the little letters. We and our postmaster are the 
only ones that take it in this neighborhood. Our school has closed. 
Weare not going to have a summer school. I studied reading, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, spelling and writing. I am now 
reading the ** Pilgrim’s Progress,” and am very much interested in it. 
We have an organ; sister Millie and I play on it. I took music les- 
sons last summer; I did not take any this winter, but I am going to 
this summer. Mamma has a great many plants; her calla lily and 
rose are just coming int» bloom. I have a canary bird, and brother 
Joe has a large Newfoundland dog. "Most every one in this neighbor- 
hood has had the measles. I have not had them yet, but I went to 
see cousin Cora when she had them, and I expect that I will get 
them. I wish you would be so kind as to please send me a card for a 
birthday present. My birthday is on the 14th of April. 

Yours truly, Errige M. F. 


I did not receive your letter in time to send you a 
card, but I will remember you tie next time I send 
cards. What do you think is the proper way to speak 
of measles, as a plural or asa singular noun? Perhaps 
some one else in your town will like the paper if you 
speak of it to them. Pat Joe’s dog on the head for me, 
and give my respects to them both, dog and master. 
To-day I have been to hear some children play on the 
piano, and I was very much pleased with the taste and 
skill they showed and the evidence that they had prac- 
ticed faithfully. 


DuRHAM, May 10th. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Cousin Fannie, who is just my age, has written to you. We are 
nine years old, and we write to each other. She has a large doll, but 
I have something better—a dear little sister; she is two years old; 
she is learning to talk. My sister wrote a letter to yon, and she was 
pleased to see it in print, and if you think this is good enough papa 
would be surprised to see it in print. 

I read about your Trixie’s house-cleaning. Give my love toher. I 
hope I have not tired your patience. Please let me be one of your 
nieces. Affectionately, ALLIE M. C. 


Trixie is very much pleased to get yourlove. She 
is trying to learn to help me about the housework. 
Sometimes she sweeps down the stairs, and does it 
very well. She has a vacation now, and is very busy 
playing with her dolls, and the poor things have a hard 
time. Two of them were left out on the porch the 
other night in a most uncomfortable position, and 
Trixie had to put ona wrapper and bring them in after 
she was just ready for bed. I thought she was a very 
queer mother. I asked herhow she would like to have 
me go to bed some night leaving her upside down on 


the grass. She thought she would not like it very 
well, Affectionately, AvuNT PaTIENCE. 
PUZZLES. 


HIDDEN CLASSIC AUTHORS, 
Heigho! races are such stupid affairs.‘ 
A fathom, Ernest, is just six feet. 
Mr. Pickwick’s ride in a sedan terminated well. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA, 
2 is a contraction. 
2, 3 is alittle malignant spirit. 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 is meaning. 


Unoie Wit, 
1, 
1, 
1, 


8, 4 is a river of Italy. 

3, 4, 5,6 is a kind of wine. 
4 
5 


3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 is (in heraldry) borne athwart an eacutcheon. 

is a conjunction. 

6 is a fragment. 

8 is to make brown. 

7, 8, 9is a small scarlet spider. 

8 is an article. 

8, 9 is an insect. 

» 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 is significant. 
SQUARE WORDS. 


4 
4 
6, 
6, 


5 


‘ 


7 
7 
1 M. ©. D. 


1. A vain fancy. 1. A boy’s name. 


2. A boy’s name. 2. A fright. 
3 A small urchin. 3. To find fault. 
4. A girl’s name. 4. To issue. 
5. A Hebrew weight. 5. To rent again. 
Ch As 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 8. 
Square Words.—I S A A C REALM 
AA ATON B 
LA LINED 
CENTS MEED 
Charade. —Coleridge. 
Part of a poem and its author tranaposed.— 
There is a world above 
Where parting is unknown; 
A whole eternity of love 
Formed for the good alone; - 
And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that happier sphere. 3 
—[James Montgomery, - 


Answers reesived from T. 8. J., Cora E, Brush. 
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LHE CHRIS7 LAN UNL ON, 


Farm and Garden, 


SU YE JOT TTINGS 


By Jort BENTON. 


The Colorado Beetle.—That rustic im- | 


agination which placed some dependence 
on relief from the Colorado beetle 
the current summer by reason 


99 


relations that the ‘‘ Pinafore” catalogue 
does not begin to express. Nor have 
his ‘‘lines’”—if the pun is_ permissible 
—fallen 
for the gardener, since we discovered 
a good while ago that he likes one of our 
tenderest garden vegetables even better, 
apparently, than he likes the potato. 
I have, for instance, a fine row of egg- 
plants, of thrifty size and well trans- 
planted from the pots ; 
has visited them so promptly and per- 


sistently thus far that their growth has_ 
been sensibly arrested, and I am obliged 
to examine them several times a day to. 


slaughter these marauders. The leaf of 


seems to make more havoc with it than he 
does with the thicker and _ coarser 
potato leaf. In fact, the first crop of old 
beetles hardly injure the potato leaf 


place to deposit their eggs, the larve from 
which forage upon it with little mercy. 
After you have inflicted capital pun- 
ishment on such as you first fini on 
the egg-plant, you only need, sometimes, 
to be absent for a little while to find one 
or more of the plants eccupied again. | 


As the plants grow older the beetles, I} 


think, do less damage to the eye; but the | 


dies ought to be brought into the garden at | 
all. Itis bad enough to use them in the 
open field and on a vegetable the edible | 
portion of which is under ground. 


The potato I have long since banished 
from the garden enclosure, and do not 
wish it planted anywhere near the place 
where I am to raise egg-plants and to- 
matoes. This year—for the first time 
in the early part of the season—I find 
not only the Colorado beetle but the 
orange-colored eggs thereof attached to 
my very small plants. Hitherto, with 
me, this beetle has only taken the toma- 
to as a second choice in the Fall, and for 


the reason, apparently, that the potato 
He 


had been removed from his ravages. 
is now willing, it seems, to treat his 
cousin of the potato on equally friendly 
terms. In the Fall he attacks also the 
fruit of the tomato-vine, and you will see 
the evidence of his having been there in 
the furrows he has plowed around various 
specimens, leaving a white path behind 
his footsteps. It seems to be the outer 
skin he likes, rarely or never gaining ac- 
cess, so far as I have noticed. 


The present rainfall (that which hap- 
pened in the first half of June and the 
latter part of May) will defer the drought, 
if we are to have one this year, until past 
the middle of summer. Some one who 
pretends to have made a count of the 
rainy days hereabouts says that rain has 
fallen every day in June so far (up to 
June 15th) with but two exceptions. And 
yet the thirsty earth has taken it all up, 
and could dispose of more, for the vari- 
ous streams have been scarcely raised by 
it. We have evidently been favored by 
the most solid wet spell that has oc- 
curred in the latitude of Dutchess county 
for years, hindering corn-planting, gar- 


in altogether pleasant places. 
the responsibility to one man. 
rating the work from the pressure and ri- 
_valry of farm affairs, and then inspecting 
‘it by | 
there isa chance to get the Jabor done at 
the right time and in the best way. I 
but this beetle 


early pioneer 
and each farmer who tried M. Goffart’s 
system here is now an enthusiast in its 


favor. 
much, and seem to use it rather for a 


the late rains could baie been none too 


|welcome. They were actually needed as 
a counterpoise to the preceding season of 


Speaking of road-mending, this scratch- 


_ing of the road-path in June by a sort of 
neighborhood ‘‘ bee,” as the New York 
of | 
the winter’s extreme severity has long. 
ago come to grief; for our ten-lined pest. 
was early to be seen with a retinue of. 


system amounts to, is pretty poor busi- 
ness. The only good pieces of road we 


have had lately are those sections which 


the path-masters happened to let alone 
and did not try to improve. They do 


things of this sort in some parts of New 


England far better, by making road re- 
pairs a special business and narrowing 
By sepa- 


called selectmen, 


those officers 


have written a great deal on this subject, 


first and last, which has been widely cir- 
culated, to show the wasteful manner in. 
which the great State of New York. 
spends its money on its country roads ; 
but precept upon precept is still in order. 
the egg-plant is very toothsome and ten- | 
der when first set out, and the older beetle. 


Silo.—Our little town of Amenia was an 
in silo experimentation, 


Two of them will build addition- 
al silos for other crops than corn soon, 
and two of my neighbors, who have sim- 


ply witnessed the fortungte experiments | 
'with ensilage, have already got new silos 
‘completed, while others are to follow on 
later in the season. 
| theorists are considering gravely whether 


generally attend them. 
there is not some loss of food value in the ”> 5 


So, while a few 


chemical changes which ensilage under-| 


any kind 
either last Fall or this spring. 
conical shape it was thought last year that it | | 


| attracted a great deal of attention. 


sons ago to be the coming strawberry. It 


has surpassed everything on the place, and 
the many prominent horticulturists who have 
well was exhibited by several growers, and 


seen it here in bearing this summer have testi- 
fied to its great value. 


been quite overlooked by Western growers. 
The plant is a hardy and vigorous grower, 


with a rather slender habit of growth and 
The leaves are light pale green | 


secant foliage. 


with a tall leafstalk. It is immensely pro- 


ductive, and the berries hold out well to the | 
Fruit is large to very large, uniform, | 
conical, with a decided neck and calyx, bright | 
glossy crimson in color, and very attractive. | 


last. 


Flesh firm, red to a paler center, juicy and of | 
fine flavor. Season carly, flower perfect. 


has been applied to this variety | 
From its long, 


would have a green tip when picked, but it. 
has ripened quite evenly, and there has been 
no green or unripe tip. 

In my next communication I will give the 
results of my notes on the new varieties of 


strawberries fruiting here this season. 


H. G. 


CORNWALI-ON-ITUDSON, 


CORNEY. 


TWO FINE HORTICULTURAL SHOWS. 


On the 8th and 9th inst. was held the annual 
Summer Exhibition of the Queens Couuty 


| Agricultural Fair at their spacious grounds at 
, Mineola, L. I. 


The attendance was not as 
large as usual. owing to the weather being so 
unfavorable. The attractions. however, were 


fully as fine as those of last year, and it is a 
noticeable fact that the managers of the exhi- 


bitions of this society are always successful 


in pleasing the large numbers of people who 


The display of fruit, 
especially strawberries, was very good, and 
There 


goes, the cows which have eaten it all) were on the tables over sixty varieties of 
worst of it is, you cannot safely scatter _winter are looking fat and sleek, without | strawberries, among them many of the newer 
Paris green or London purple on this |g suspicion of any dietary mistake, and | kinds, as Bidwell, Triple Crown, ete. The 
plant, and I doubt if either of these reme- | the farmers who own them have still | first premium for the best and largest display 


happier faces. 


—— 


FROM E. P. ROE’S FRUIT 
FARM. 


Our strawberry crop this season will be | 


NOTES 


light, which is probably due to the cold | 


rains and absence of sunshine during the. 
tion of vegetables was good, notwithstanding 


formation of the berries. Very many of 


the later blossoms, I notice, have blasted 


result eitper | for the Jargest and best collection was taken 


the sudden change of weather or of im-. 


perfect fertilization by reason of the heavy 
rains washing away the pollen. ‘lhe qual- 
ity of the fruit, too, has been decidedly 
affected by the wet and cloudy weather ; 
varieties that, when properly ripened in 


licious, are this season flat, insipid, watery 
and acid. Had the copious supply of rain 
been accompanied by a warm temperature 


of berries would have been immense. 


There seems also to be considerable dis- 
ease about this season. 
apple trees are injured by the fire blight, 
and a neighboring fruit grower has had 
his fine pear orchard almost ruined by 
this formidable disease. The cause ofthis 


blight has never yet been definitely set-_ 


tled, and there is, I believe, no remedy. | 
All that can be done is to cut away in- 
stantly all the blighted portions and burn | 
them up. It appears in different parts of 
the tree, generally on the young wood 
first, and the branch and foliage turn black 
as if they had been burned or scorched by | 
fire. It is contagious and spreads rapidly, 
and is generally more fatal in the pear 
than in the apple. 

A subscriber writes The Christian Union: 
“What is the cause of rust in blackberry 
bushes and what the prevention —also, 
what to do with bushes so affected ?” The 
orange rust attacks both the blackberry 
and raspberry and is very contagious. Old 
and feeble plants are apt to suffer most. 
The cause of this disease remains in doubt, 
some cases favoring one opinion and some 
another. The sporesare produced in large | 


clusters of a bright orange color on the | nandsome. 


was awarded to E. 
was 
| twelve other premiums. 


‘throughout the day, 
Several of the. 


class. 


P. Roe, of Cornwall, N.Y., 

also fortunate enough to secure 
G R. Garretson, of 
Flushing, L. I., took the prize for the best ten 
| varieties, and was awarded cight additional 
"premiums. The finest display of unnamed 


seedling strawberries was made by M. E. 


Hallock, of Creedmoor, L. I., and he received 
the first premium for that entry. The exhibi- 


the lateness of the season, especially the sam- 
ples of asparagusandrhubarb. The premium 


by G. W. Burnham, Hempstead, L.I. The 


floral display was exceedingly fine, both in 
the amateur and professional departments. 
’ In the latter class the honors seem to have 
been about equally divided between Hallock, 
the sum should be high-flavored and de- | Low & Thorpe, of Queens, L. I., and Albert 
Benz, of Little Neck, L. I. 
was the chief winner among the amateurs, 
and her collections of flowers and plants and 
and occasional strong sunny days our crop 


Miss Esther Titus 


cut flowers were exceedingly creditable. 

A brass band was in attendance and played 
while good order and 
decorum were preserved by a force of attend- 
ants and police. The President of this society 
is Hon. Townsend D. Cock, and its Secretary 
J. Howard Rushmore. 

One week later—the 15th and 16th—the 
New York Horticultural Society held its an- 


-pual summer exhibition at Republican Hall, 
| New York city, and the display of flowers, 
fruits and floral designs was superb. Owing 
to the small size of the hall no plants were 


allowed. and the exhibition was restricted to 


orehids, cut flowers and frvits. Francis B. 


Hayes, of Boston, exhibited a magnificent 
collection of rhododendrons, of two hundred 
or more trusses, of all shades. Woolson & 
Co., of Passaic, made, as usual, a fine show 


of blooms from their collection of hardy her- 


baceous plants, and received the premium for 
There was a good display of or- 
chids in bloom, some of them said to be very 


rare; also some fine azaleas, peonies and 


roses. The display of strawberries was ex- 
ceedingly fine, and the fruit itself large and 
Many of the newer varieties were 


It was originated 
Michigan some years ago, and seems to have | 
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| off, too, into the roots; and to vail fields the Bidwell when he rail it two sea- | were also exhibited by Dr. Hexamer and J. T. 


Lovett. 
The largest berries on exhibition were the 
Sharpless, and they were immense. The Bid- 


attracted a good deal of attention. The dis- 
play was a success, and the society are to be 
congratulated upon the spirit and enterprise 


exhibited by their managers in getting up the 


shows which have become so popular. Sam- 
uel Sloan is President and Jas. Y. Murkland 
is the Secretary of this society. 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE. 
CONSUMPTION, 
I have prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in several cases of Phthisis (consump- 
tion) with good results; among others, that 


It has been tested here on several soils and of seeming to aid the action of other remedies. 
locations, and has tucceeded admirably on a 


high, dry hillside as well as on heavier land. | 
As a further test, no fertilizer or manure of | 


TAUNTON, Mass. E. W. Jones, M.D. 


POTTED BIDWELL. 
The finest ST RAWB ERRY before the 


new Public. 


Potted Plants now ready, and if set early will give 
afullcrop next summer. I combine these plants 
with the most liberal offer I have ever made. De- 
scriptive Catalogue free. 


(Nk VINUEE 6 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Var Great S is growing and distributin., 
these Beautitu 1 Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Piants,suitable for immediate bloom,safely by mait, 

at all post-offices. 5& lendid Varieties, jour 
choice, all labeled, for 3; 12 for $23 19 for $3; 
26 for $43 35 for $5; 75 for $10; 100 for $13; 
##- Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
-- 60 es, elegantly illustrated — and choose frorc 
over Five Hund Finest Sorts. Adres‘ 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Growera.W eat Grove. Chester ‘o..Pe 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION ! 
Over 95,000 Sold. 


12 Styles and Sizes for Hand. 
3 Styles and Sizes for Horse. 


wn Mowe all other makers are 
imitate it. There must be a good reason fo ri i 
experience is worth an , we should be able to 
keep it as it always has and is, 


buy imitations when the genuine can be had 

same ? Examine our new 14-inch 

ent Oo 30 | ! Examine our HORSE E and 

SWEEPERS. ur machines are or 

ought to be for salein yourtown. Hardware dealers 
have them. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, : 
631 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa ° 
THE 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


OIL STOVE. 


WITH IMPROVED BASE. 
With Improved Extension Top. 


WITH IMPROVED OVEN. 
THIS OVEN IS A RECENT IMPROVEMENT, 


FOR 1881. 


and in two or three years will | 
Mr. 


leaves, AND IS THE BEST BAKER EXTANT. 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE Co., 
STOVE OFFICES : 


7 East 14 Street, 95 Lake Street 
_ New York. Chicago. 


" {hose answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union, 


here to be seen, and among them Bidwell, Mt. 

| Vernon, Finch’s Prolific, and Manchester. 

|The premium for the best collection of straw- 
berries was awarded to E. P. Roe, and some 
other prizes for special varieties. G. R. Gar- 
reteon received premium for best collection of 
ten varieties, and Peter Henderson for heavi- 
est ten berries, and several other prizes for 
special varieties. Collections of strawberries 


den-work, road-mending, and a good spread through a large 
many hurrying tasks ; but preventing, on | 4. §. Fuller says that ‘‘t of | 
the other hand, the future price of hay | lime, salt or some substance may | 
here from being $20 a ton in the stack, oka 

remedy exce g Oo ing u ery 
as it was last spring. In the central pert | affected plant and burning it, and Mr. 
of our county, last September, I saw Downing recommends the same course. 
pasture-fields that looked as sere as No- | 


Another year’s fruiting has confirmed the 
vember foliage—the grass fairly bitten/| high opinion with which Mr. Roe regarded 


18 Avon Street, 
Boston. 
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Financial and Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 


‘This proportion shows 


the deposit account in the banks amount- 
ed to $1,039,000,000, and the loan account 
to #1,089,000,000, being nearly equal. 
clearly that 


The week has not been very eventful | the banks are now in a sound condition, 
in financial circles; one of the leading fea- 'while in 1873 they were strained by an 
tures, which has excited comment, was a expansion far beyond the line of satety, 
decision in the case of the suits against | that could mean nothing else than the dis- 
the Western Union Télegraph Cumpany aster which followed. 


by Judge Truax, of the Supreme Court 


Money is now ruling three per cent. on 


bench, which quite reverses the recent call, with a superabundance of funds. 


decision of Judge Speir of the same court. | | 
The latter, as we have before noted, tak-. 


ing the ground that no company has any 
right to capitalize surplus earnings not 
paid out incash to the stockholder, and 
then issue stock, representing capital, in 
lieu of the unpaid dividend to the stock- 
holder of record in satisfaction of such 
moneys earned and held back; while 
Judge Truax argues that, on the contrary, 
the stockholder has no claim on any 


money in the treasury of a corporation | 


until such moneys are divided up by the 
company; and that if such surplus cash 
receipts are used in settlement of the 
property, such settlement is entitled to 
be represented by stock which, very prop- 
erly, should be given to the stockholder 
of record.- It will be seen by this that 
the two decisions are absolutely opposed 
to each other, and that the only true 
means of a final] solution of the question 
will be through a trial before the Court 
of Appeals of the case at issue. By this 
last decision, which legalizes stock issues, 
and in that way the practice of watering 
stocks, the stockholder is not paid his 
dividend, but he holds a representation 
of stock which calls for additional divi- 
dends from the company in the future, 
laying, thereby, a new burden on the re- 
sources of a corporation which a payment | N 
in cash avoids. In this way, as in the 
case of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company in question, the capital stock 
accumulates by repeated processes of 
new issues of stock until the company’s 
property is represented in stock by double 
the actual cost of the property, anu the 
people at large have to bear the imposition 
of extravagant rates to meet the vastly in- 
creased demand for dividend obligations. 
Every issue, therefore, thus made demands 
a fresh tax from the community to sustain 
it. We hope that this last decision will not 
hold ; it is wrong, for it wrongs the whole 
people and is of no benefit to the stock- 
holder, any more than the prompt pay- 
ment of the cash when earned would be. 
This watering process must come to an end 
before long; it has been carried alto- 
gether too far, and the law should inter- 
cede as a public protector against private 
greed. 

The course of the stock marke during 
the week has been feverish. There is a 
feeling that prices for the present are 
high enough. Good investments, of the 
finest class, are quoted at such high rates 
that they pay only from four to four and 
a half per cent. to the investor ; yet, while 
this feeling prevails, it is also true that 
money is accumulating both in the banks 
and in the United States depositories. 
Large sums are soon to be paid from the 
latter accumulations, as we have before 
noted,on account of six per cent. and five 
per cent. bonds already notified by the 
government to be paid, both on the Ist of 
July and the 1st of August, which will 
tend to swell bank deposits and funds for 
investment among institutions and pri- 
vate investors. 

There are those who are really looking 
forward with apprehension to the near 
future, thinking that they see in the re- 
markable appreciation of values during 
the past two years the forecast of a crisis, 
but a little contemplation of the condi- 
tions which are necessary to produce such 
a disaster as we had in 1873, for instance, 
will disabuse their minds of such anxiety. 
In the year named, and at the time of the 
great panic—September, 1873—the banks 
had on deposit $673,000,000. Their ex- 
pansion in the shape of loans on the same 
date amounted to $944,000,000, thus over- 
reaching their deposits nearly $300,000,- 
000, while on the 1st of t May of this yea 


Only a small portion of the Toledo, Ann 
Arbor and Grand Trunk 6 per cent. first 
mortgage bonds remaining unsold, Messrs. 
Anthony, Poor & Oliphant announce that 


‘they have advanced the price for the remain- 


der from 102}¢ ; to 103. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 15. 


Government Bonds. 
These — indicate the —— nominal rates. 


101°, 
1891, r 


Bids for State Bonds.— 


82 |N. C.N.C.R. 78. c.off126 
9 ON. C. fde. act, 66-1900 13 
Ala: |N. C. act, 68-98. . 
Ar N.C. n., d. 22 
Ark. 78, L.R& Ft.8.. 14 
Ark. 78, M. & L. N.C. Ci Be 66 
Ark.7s.L.R.P.B.&NO1349 N.C ap. t. cl, 1, , 98-9 
Ark. 78, M.O&R. R.. 13'4 N. C. sp. t., cl, 2..... 736 
115 |N. C. cn, 48, 8m...... 
120 ‘Ohio 6a, 8............ 
Tenn. 68, 0., "90- 3-8 
Mo. 68 83..106 |Tenn.6s, n., 92-8- 1900 
Mo. 68, due °S6....... n., 8., "14 76% 
Mo. 6a, due °87 313° Va. 
Mo. 66, due °88....... 114 | Va. 6a, 
Mo. fdg, due ’94-5.113 | Va. te, cn.............125 
Mo. 6s, H&StJ.due’s7.112 (Va. 68, cn., 2de8...... 42 
N. C. A. O.... 36 'Dis, C. 3.658, 24.....- 109 
N.C.N 08.1. Dim Ci 112 


Foreign Exchange.— days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, $4.844(@84.85 $4.865¢(@84.87 


MEMORANDA CONCERNING 
Government Bonds. 


A VALUABLE HAND BooK FOR INVESTORS. 

Contains not only all the information about 
Government. Bonds which investors or the public 
can desire, but also chapters on the Stock Exchange, 
with directions for buying and selling in the New 
York market all kinds of securities. 

Tables giving the progress of the United States, 
1830-80, in population, imports and exports, agri- 
culture, manufactures, railroads, telegraphs, etc., 
etc., are added ; also notes on Gold and Silver, giv- 
ing :— 

A. The present monetary standard of the Na- 
tions of the world. 

B. Production of Gold and Silver in the world 
from 1492 to date. 

C. The Consumption of Gold and Silver. 

D. The Stock of Silver now in the world. 

E. The Relative Value of Gold to Silver. 

F. Minute of the Standard of the United States. 

. The Value of Foreign Coins in United States 
Money. 
SENT PostT-PAID ON APPLICATION. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL INS. iCO., 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


eserve for reinsurance.............. $1, 346, 195 
eserve am tor all othar , . 236,387 97 
Ca pital ee ee 1, 000 U5 
Unallot 306, 135 70 
$3.938.719 41 

50,000 oo 


This Company condpet ts usiness un 


Artistic Bronzes, Clocks and. 
Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Streets. 


ame entire third floor of this establishment is ap- | 
rots riated to a very see te stock of fine BRONZE 
‘TEL SET 8, {ARBLE, BRONZE AND POL- 
ISHED BRASS CLOCKS, with chimes | 
with 


Nocks ther 
RATIV PORC ELAIN in Plaques, 
&c., of the Ro Worcester, Minton 
other favorite wares, selec with critica] taste and | 
of peda latest importation, forming a collection of rare | 


| 
| 


‘isits, if for inspection only, are particu- 
larly invited. 


Toledo, Ann Arbor 


AND 


Grand Trunk R’y 


First Mortgage 6 Per Cent. 
Forty-Year Gold Bonds. 


Total Issue - - - $1,260,000. 
Interest payable Jan. 1 and July 1, 
in New York. 


PRINCIPAL DUE JAN. 1, 1921. 
Issued at rate of $15,000 per Mile. 


These Bonds are issued to provide for the extension 
of the Toledo and Ann Arbor line, to Pontiac, Mich., 
38 miles further north, to a connection there with the 
Grand Trunk Railway, and to afford that Railway 
and various intersected lines an outlet to Toledo. 
This extension is now nearly completed, and will be 
open Sept. 1, forming a line of 84 miles from Toledo 
to Pontiac, on which these bonds are a first mortgage. 

THE EARNINCS. 

The gross earnings, expenses and net earnings of 
the Division from Toledo to Ann Arbor, 46 miles, for 
the last three months were as follows: 


| 


On 46 Miles Earnings. Expenses. Net. 
B11, 487 $5, 210 $6, 277 
April.... 12, 451 6, 00 5, 890 
13, 500 7, 000 6, 


Net earnings for the last three months........ “15,615 
The net earnings for the year at this rate would 
be 


41, 400 

The present net earnings on 46 miles are already 
sufficient for the interest charges on the whole issue 
of $1,260,000 first mortgage bonds, so that without 
any increase from the operation of the extension to 
Pontiac the interest on the bonds is assured. The 
bounds, however, cover 38 additional miles of line 
that will be extremely productive from the valuable 
connections secured. 

If the net earnings upon the whole line be at same 
rate as upon 46 miles, the net earnings will be $137,- 
900, while the interest charges are only $75,000. It 
is believed the earnings will increase in a larger ratio. 

THE CONNECTIONS. 

Seven Kuailroads center in Toledo, from In- 
diana and Ohio. The Toledo, Ann Arbor and Grand 
‘Trunk Kailway, running northerly from Toledo, ine 
tersects and connects with nine railroads 
north of Toledo. 

At Milan, 32 miles from Toledo, connectio®is now 
made with the Wabash Railroad for Detroit, which 
route is but I'y miles longer than the Detroit 
River line. This route isnow used by the Wa- 
bash line for a large trafiic between Toledo and 
Detroit. 

At South Lyons, 15 miles north of Ann Arbor, con- 
nection will be made this month with the Detroit, 
Lansing and Great Northern Railroad, the great lum- 
ber road of Michigan. This convection wiil afford 
great traflic to Toledo. 

At Wixom, 24 miles north of Ann Arbor, connection 
will be made with the Flint and Pere Marquette road. 

Its completion will give the ‘‘Aun Arbor” route 
the importance of a ‘‘ Through Line” for a business 
that the Grand Trunk, hitherto shut off from that 
quarter, will be able to reach over it, via Toledo, from 
seven lines of railway, centering there from the 
South. The Grand Trunk Road of Canada has long 
aimed to reach Toledo. 


BOTH CENERAL AND LOCAL 
TRAFFIC. 

The Toledo, Ann Arbor and Grand Trunk Railway 
traverses oue of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of Michigan, and will have a local 
business second to none in the State. 

The Ann Arbor line, by saving distances, will se- 
cure a large southeastward traflic, and, by its ad- 
vantages in Toledo, is assured of a large and prof- 
itable northwestward trafltic, which insure productive 
hauls both ways, and consequent large net earnings 
on gross trafic. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Over one-haif of this loan having been subscribed 
we advanee the price from 102 1-2 to 103, at which 
figures we will receive subscriptions for the balance. 
Ten per cent. of the amount taken will be payable at 
thetime of subscription. Subscribers will have the 
option, July 1, 1881, of paying in full or in five month- 
ly installments. The right is reserved to advance 
the price without notice. Interest will be allowed on 
all deposits made on account of subscriptions, at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum. Pamphlet with map 
furnished on application. Subscriptions of $10,000 
or under will be filled before other allotments are 


“ANTHONY, POOR & OLIPHANT, 


J & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


| Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
| Transfers of Money on E urope, etc. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


utual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 
| The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1880, 


Premiums en Marine Risks from 1st 
1580, to Bist December, 


Pren: iums on Policies not marked “4 
off Ist January, 1880.............. 1,495,947 23 
Total Mariuve Premiums....... $5,720,023 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 3lst December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 
Losses p: aid during the 


same period...... ... $2,071,238 98 
| Returns of Pr 

av 

Expeuses .. {9873.13 96 


The Company has thc ssets, viz.: 
United states and State of 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
1,187,900 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at.. 470,000 0¢ 
Premium Notes & Bills Recetrable. «628,921 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will bc paid to the bolders 
toereof, or their legai representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First ot February next, 

The outstanding certificates ot tn- issue of 
1876 will be redvemed and vaic to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesda , the First of kebruary next, from 
which date allinterest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be producea at thc time of pay- 
anent, and cancelled, 

A dividenu of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums ot the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1880, tor which 
certificates will be issued on and af a 
the ‘i' bird of May next. 


By order of tke Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, See’s- 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. Jones, Horace Gray, 


EpmunpD W. CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT 
ALEXANDER V. BLakB, 


Rost. B. MINTURN, 


CHARLES VENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
Lewis CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
JamMEs Low, 

DAVID LANE, 

GoRDON W, BURNHAM, 
A. A. RAVEN. 

Wu, STURGIS, 
ADOUOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BenJAMIN H. Fighp, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
Jos1ag O, Low, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
E. Lopes, H. Foes, 
Royal VHELPS, Pet: a V. Kina, 
Tuomas Younes, Tuce, B. CoppINeTon, 
Horace K. THURBER, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHAKLES DINNIS, Vice Prev't 
W. a. is. MOORK, 2a Vice Prov't 
MAVEN, sa Vies Prev’* 


The Literary 


summer, instead oe. 


GEORGE 

Epwin D, 
RoBERT i. 
JaMES G. De Forest, 
SaMUEL WILLETS, 


ba have concluded to pu 
If we are to name him at all, 


Shakespeare 
you either his of 
Le of his fourtee 


lish a few iting 
we m of course, head 
"the list ‘with the | immortal 
akespeare, and will 
Venice or “ Hamlet, 
incipal pla 8, in 


hree ‘ents. 


Maca 
of 
queen 

fave = Winkie you cn A Dim e 

or game 

Tom Brown Xx 
book ever exceps which 


each, 
Cooper’s gre of the dusty 


which wo 7 ranks a very M Oo h hi a S. 


neatly ted, and are n he broad side or 
ate de” or “ square’’ re, but handy pocket 


will be se AMER CA 
EXCHANGE, 

Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


No. 45 Wall Street, | 
NEW YORK. 


Publisher by stating tnat they saw the 
Adwvertisoment in the Christian Union. 


CHARLES MARSHALE, 
Lang, 
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| 
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| ade ons, Bspeed unprece dented in the history o 
| publishing, are all elegantly and strongly bound, in 
| cloth or better style, and so d at prices proportionafely 
| low with those in paper covers. We Issue these few 
| only in nhiet form. as specimens of the aneuey of 
| our good literature, and these special terms will not be 
ong continue 
| throughout the 5,000 Booksellers 
| Uni States and Canada are prepenes to either abun- 
| dantly supply or liberally s er our publications 
| 
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PRINTERS BLUNDERS. 


A good deal has been written from time to 
time on the subject of priuters’ blunders. Few 
more entertaining topics could be discussed, 
and fresh material may be gathered almost 
any day from the newspapers, and even less 

phemeral publications. Though many of 
he “atrocities” which emanate from the 
ype composing-room are intensely ludicrous, 
yet, as a rule, they are rather productive of 
merriment than mischief. The casual reader 
ean, however, but faintly realize the mental 
agony inflicted by these fantastic tricks upon 


a calf. 


Take away the jingling money; 


the unfortunate author whose brightest gems | 


of thought and sentiment have been destroyed ; 
or upon the public speaker, who finds that his 


oration. as presented to the world, contains | 
expressions which he did not use, and never 


would have used. The editor can set himself 


and the official whose duty it was to revise | 


‘Oh, for a heart full of sweet yearning!” 


occurred in the manuscript. But in print the 
last word appeared as yearling; and the 


poetess very naturally wrote to the editor | 


that the compositor who set up her effusion 


Adeler, in which he describes an interview 
between the editor of a newspaper and an 
outraged poet who has come to complain of 
the publication of his contribution, entitled 
**The Sureease of Sorrow,” in which 
it is only glittering | | 
dross, 
is rendered : | 
Take away thy jeering monkey on a sorely gland- | 
ered hoss. | 


And in ancther verse, the words | 


I am weary of the tossing of the ocean as it | 
and the orator right by correcting such errata | 
in the next issue of his paper, and can have | 
revenge by discharging both the compositor 


and correctthe proofs but these consider- | 


ations afford little comfort after all the little 
world you move in has laughed at the blun- 
ders. It must not be forgotten. moreover, 
that no compositor or reviser, however care- 
ful and expvrienced, is infallible, and that the 
successors of the delinquents might next day 
perpetrate even greater enormities. The 
author, it may also happen, is probably as 
much to blame as the compositor, as his 
manuscript may have been illegible, 
plete, or inaecurate. The majority of writers 
for the press leave far too much to the printer, 
not only in the matter of deciphering their 
scrawling caligraphy. 
various other minor but essential details. Yet, 
on the other hand, there is no absolute safe- 


not too much to say that they are founded | 


western 


pital, 
incom- | children burned alive in the hospital during | 
the year numbered two hundred and twenty- | 


but in punctuation and | 
rious consequences might have resulted from | 


‘the statement which uppeared in an editorial | 


guard against being victimized, for the most article, to the effect that a certain qaigent | 


legible manuscript, even print itself, may be | 
bungled by carelessness or stupidity in the. 


composing-room. 

The perversity of some printers is tantaliz- 
ing in the extreme. They frequently take it 
upon themselves to alter and amend what 


they in their wisdom suppose to be wrong, | 


while itis really perfectly correct; and they 
as often adhere persistently to the manuscript, 
when it might be apparent to the meanest in- 


heaves, 


has blossomed into: 


[am wearing out my trousers till they're open at | 
the knees. 


These, of course, are fictitious blunders ; but | 
on fact, and do not exagyerate very greatly | 
the priuter’s capacity for burlesque. That t 
versatile individual, however, makes an) 
occasional essay in tragedy as well. A| 
newspaper, reporting the annual | 
meeting of the Glasgow Maternity Hos- | 
announced the other day that the | 


three, and at their own homes nine hundred | 
and sixteen. It is necessary to explain that | 
the word ** burned” should read ** born.”’ Se- 


| 


statesman was “very fond of his opium,” | 
had it not been satisfactorily expluined that 
the editor wrote ** opinion.” What asensaticn 
must have been caused in aristocratic circles | 


by the announcement in a London journal of | 
the Duchess of Hamilton’s ** bankruptey,”’ 
when it Was only Her Grace's ** birthday” that 
was referred to! It was probably trom a due 
sense of the fitness of things that a composi- 
tor, anxious that she should follow the exam- 


There isa funny sketch by Max cur 


| 


/moment of stupidity or forgetfulness, had 
placed them instead after the notice of the 
fashionable wedding. 

_ Numerous blunders are to be found where 
technicalities, proper names, and figures oc- 
; but these are often detected by the ini- 
tinted alone. To those unacquainted with 
the game of golf, for cxample, ‘‘ nursed a 
short put” is not much more unintelligible 
than *‘missed a short put,” the phrase used 


by the reporter. The curiosity of bibliophiles 


‘line— cntomologists must have been excited 


when they read of the sale of a book entitled 
**The Theatre of Woodugs ;”’ and though the 
former might unravel the mystery, 1t would 


hardly occur to the general reader that the 


work in question was The Theatre of World- 
lings. Proper names are peculiarly liable to 
mutilation, as may be readily imagined. By 
the misplacing or multiplication of figures 


some of the most astounding statistics have 


been produced, and we may sometimes read 
of events occurring on the 30th of February, 
or equally remarkable dates. 

Were even the most carefully conducted 
newspaper to present its readers, say once a 


/month, with a record of all the typographical 


-errata which creep into its columns, the list 
would probably prove one of the most inter- 
esting features of the publication. Yet, after 
all, considering the great rapidity with which 
the daily journal is composed and printed, 
the wonder is not that mistakes occur, but 
‘that they are so comparatively rare. Our 
larger daily papers have literary matter in 
them equal to double what is comprised in an 
ordinary three-volume novel; and when it is 


remembered the greater portion of this mat- 


ter has to be put in type in less than twenty- 
four hours, it is little short of marvelous that 
such great accuracy is attained. The daily 
newspaper may justly be regarded as one of 
the most striking illustrations of what can be 


-accomplished, when the pressure of the time 
demands it, by human ingenuity and organi- 
_zation.—[Chambers’ Journal. 
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telligence that a word has been omitted, or Pp le perhaps of one of her abies heroines, a 
that, from some other cause, the sentence ried a pas 
imperfect or erroneous. Or they may substi- | CMY Prussian” t@ whom she bag 
tute one word for another, making utter | espoured. Another London compositor was 
nonsense of the context. For instance, a) equally unhappy in spreading the intelligence 


compositor put into the mouth of one of Mr. | that d certain lady lad * died of her mur- 


Gladstone’s most ardent admirers the state- | riage,” when it should have becn of a hem- 


ment that the right honorable gentleman was | OfT!4se- Alluding to Mr. E. A. Freeman's 
poner political opiniens, a writer was made 
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*“*the spout of the Liberal party,” when | Pe 


‘spirit’? was the term employed. Another 

represented the Christian religion as enjoining 
mahogany, when it should have been ‘ mo- 
nogamy;” while a third makes a savant 
learnedly state that *‘the civilization of the 
ninetcenth century is a coun/ry organ [purely 
Aryan] development.” 

The omis-ion or addition of a single letter, 
or the substitution of a wrong one, sometimes 
produces the most comical results. A glow- 
ing writer is made to speak of certain of the 
works of Nature as *‘silent preachers of im- 
morality” [immortality]. It is rather imposing 
on the credulity of the public to state that **a 
waterman rowing by at the time of the occur- 
rence was knocked down, and one of his ears 
[oars] was carried at least thirty yards away ;”’ 
and it seems an ungenerous refiection upon 
the bravery of the Peruvians to say that they 
““expected to accomplish great things with 
their feet” [fleet]. Still more unkind was it 
to describe the table decorations ata recent 
fashionable wedding as being composed of 
pothouse instead of ‘‘ hothouse” flowers. A 
Scotch evening paper congratulated a gar- 
dener not long ago on havivug, at a local horti- 
cultural show, produced the ‘best six 
jargonelle pears fit for the stable” [table]. 
The violent [for violet] bouquet, which accord- 
ing to another contemporary was presented 
to alady at a public demonstration, should 
have been at the same exhibition. What sort 
of a Biblical education had the compositor 
received who was responsible for the follow- 
ing: ‘If they are true men, they would 
refuse to sell their birthright for a mess of 
postage.” And what is to be thought of the 
profane individual who, in setting up the 
verdict ‘‘died by the visitation of God,” 
altered the fourth word to hesita/ion? 

It may be thought that most of the errata 
we have quoted must have been due to illegi- 
ble writing, and in all probability they were. 


ficient Ieisure to make poetry should also 
have time to write out their effusions in a 
legible hand. Such is not always their prac- 
tice, however ; at least poets scem to complain 
as much of the printer's tricks as other 


classes. In a poem by a young lady, the line, 


“One would expect that people who have suf- 


to say, ** Coming as it does from one who has 
gained real distinction as a barbarian,”’ etc., 
when the complimentary word * historian” 
was intended. In the tame article, Mr. Glad- 
stone Wus represented as addressing @ noisy 
sno), instead of a mob. 

Careless writing, with imperfectly formed 
letters, and a gencral appearance of dash aud 
haste, is as frequently the cause of such bluu- 
ders aw the stupidity of the printer. It may 
have been due to some such Cause that a per- 
son who advertised for a gardener, adding the 
information that there was ** no glass’’—that 
is, nO greenhousc—had the worry of secing 
this appear as ‘“‘one glass;” naturally at- 
tended with inquiries from interested uppli- 
cants Wishing to kuow **if it was iu the fure- 
noon,” and whether or not it was * hot.” 
Aguin, a lady who was desirous of securing a 
housemaid sent an advertisement to that 
effect to the local newspaper; but the notice 
when it appeared mortified the lady by repre- 
senting her as advert.sing for a ‘* horseman.” 
There is a rollicking song by a certain Scot- 
tish Professor, in which he says: 

I can like a hundred women, 

I can love a score. 
But a compositor who put this in type changed 
the last word into ** scone,” thus dividing the 
learned poet’s loves and jikings between the 
Court of Venus and the baker. 

Transposition of lines and words is also a 
frequent source of blunders, which in such 
cases are mainly due to the compositor. 
During an epidemic in a country-town in 
Scotland, three or four children in one family 
died in one week. About the same time, 
there occurred a marriage of some distinction 
in the district; notices of buth eveats duly 
appearing in the local paper. But the friends 
of the married pair were staggered to read, 
after the enumeration of the names of the 
ofliciating clergymen, and those of the happy 
bride and bridegroom aud their relations, the 
startling announcement that ** they were all 
interred yesterday in the cemetery.” It 
turned out, on explanation being required, 
that these words should have been appended 
to the notice of the death of the children 


t above-mentioned; but the compositor, in a 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Great Eastern is to be sold. 

—Cremation is rapidly spreading in the Old 
World. 

—We are to have a visit from Hartman, 
the nihilist. 

—The French army of occupation in Tunis! 
is fixed at 10,000 men. 

—The Washingto: menument has reached 
a height of exactly 200 teet. 

—The English House of Commons votes to 
continue capital punishment. 

—Prince Leopold, having become the Duke 
of Albany, is now anxious to be married. 

—The work of repaving Fourth Avenue 
promises to keep that thoroughfare in chaos 
all summer. 

—Cvulumbia came in five lengths behind 
Harvard after a gallant struggle at New Lon- 
don lust Monday. 

—An Indian has been appointed to a clerk- 
ship in the Indian Otfice. This is a move in 
the right direction. 

—#2,610 of the money of the Brooklyn 
Board of Education has turned up as stranyge- 
ly as it disappeared. 

—Mr. Hastings Hughes, brother of “Tom 
Brown,” denies the reports about the failure 
of the colony at Rugby. 

—The President has been enjoying much 
needed rest at Long Branch. 
made u formal call on him taere. 

—Mr. J. H. Wade, of Cleveland, has given 
to that city a large tract of land which he has 
been for several years converting into a park. 

—Even the Phillipine Islands have started 
on the path of progress. A decree has been 
passed abolishing the tobacco monopoly 


there. 
—The Star Route investigation is being 


pressed steadily forward, and evidences mul- 
tiply of an extended system of fraud and 
plunder. 

—Political feeling is running very high in 
Bulgaria, und several persons have been ar- 
rested on the charge of insulting Prince Alex- 
ander. 

—Silas C. Herring, the well-known safe 
manufacturer, died iu Plainfield, N. J., last 
Thursday evening, in the seveuty-eighth year 
of his age. 3 

—Thomas Garfield, an uncle of the presi- 
dent, eighty years old, was thrown from his 
buggy by a locomotive June 22d, and died 
shortly after. 

—Cyprus is proving a whiteelephant. The 
annual deficit is £59,000 a year, and it is be- 
lieved that England will surrender the island 
to Greece. 


—The National Temperance Convention | 
was held at Saratoga last week. Among the. 


principal speakers were Miss Willard and 
Jobn B. Gough. 

—The temperance question promises to 
split the Republican party in North Carolina, 
where political inattters are becoming about 
as complicated as in Virginia. 

—Memorial tablets have recently been 
placed on the houses in London once occupied 
by Sheridan, Sir Robert Walpole, Peter the 
Great and Sir Isaac Newton. 

—The Chinamen in this city have raised 
$2,000 to assist the prosecution and convic- 
tion of the murderers of Ley Teep, who was 
recently killed on Spring Street. 

—A son of Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines was 
shot by her son-in-law in Washington last 
Saturday night. The murder was the result 
of a business quarrel aggravated by liquor. 

—Yusef Arbeely is one of the first emigrants 
from Sy1ia to this country. He came here in 
1878 and settled in Marysville, Tenn. Heisa 
Republican in politics and likes the country. 


—President Merino, of San Domingo, fol-. 


lowing the custom of his predecessors, finds it 
*‘absolutely essential” to the maintenance 
of order that he should deciare himself a 
dictator. 

—Chief-Justice Sener has decided that the 
famous marriage between a white woman and 
a@ Chinaman, performed in Colorado, being 
legal in that State, is also legal in Wyoming 
Territory. 

—The husband of a woman. in Illinois who 
was stung by a spider attempted to cure the 
bite of the insect by administering a quart of 
whisky, and found himself a widower as a 
consequence. 

—Victor Hugo has already anticipated most 
of the pleasures of posthumous fame, but will 
experience the full measure of this rare re- 
ward of genius by living to see his own mon- 
ument erected. 

—One of the most terrible of recent railroad 
disasters occurred in Mexico last week. A 
rotten bridge gave way, 274 persons were pre- 
Cipitated down an embankment, the cars 
caught fire, and only twenty escaped without 
injury. 

—The Herdic cabs are to be introduced into 
Boston early next month. The pioneer line 


Gen. Grant 


will be run from State St., over the Back Bay, | 
and through a portion of the South End, re- | 
turning through Columbus Ave. or Tremont. 
Street. | 
—The Ute Indians had hardly entered npon 
their new reservation when a railway station. 
was set up in their territory and the usual | 


village of saloons begins to crystallize around | 
‘tt. Secretary Kirkwood has ordered the in- 


truders to vacate. 

—Doré is described as finishing, in ain 
meditation and with a sad face, a great pict- 
ure called the ‘* Vale of Tears.” It represents | 
sorrow-laden crowds of men and women of | 
all races, and all creeds and conditions, wend- | 
ing their way to the Light of the World, a_ 
figure of sunbeams. 

—A young lady became so dissatisfied with | 
a gentleman to whom she was engaged to be | 
married that she dismissed him. In revenge | | 
he threatened to publish her letters to hin. | 
‘Very well,” replied the lady; have no | 
reason to be ashamed of any part of my let- | 
ters except the address.” | 

Definition.—Law Professor: ‘What con- | 
stitutes burglary ?” Student: ‘‘ There must | 
be a breaking.” Professor: ‘Then, if a man | 
enters your door and takes $5 from your vest- 
pocket in the hall, would that be burglary?” 
Student: ‘‘ Yes, sir, because that would break 
me.’’—[{Harvard Lampoon. 

—A French doctor, Le Comte, says that the 
majority of deaths upon the battle field arise | 
from the bleeding to death of the wounded | 
while waiting for the surgeon, and he pro-— 
poses that each soldier shall be taught the 
position of the main arteries, and how to ar- | 
rest hemorrhage from them. : 

—Mr. Alexander Sinclair, the editor of the 
‘*Glasgow Herald,” predicts a large emigra- | 
tion from Scotland. American competition | 
is thoroughly alarming the Scotch farmers. | 
Mr. Sirclair thinks that our government | 
ought to prepare a thoroughly digested book | 
ou the Western country, for the benefit of | 
people desiring to emigrate. | 

~The British House of Commons has 
passed a resolution aflirming that it is desir- 
able to give effect to a former resolution de- 
claring the right of the local communities to 


protect themselves from the liquor traffic. 
This resolution introduced by Sir Milford 
' Lawson the famous temperance reformer is a 
decided triumph for local option. Mr. Glad- 
stone voted against it. = 

—A New View of the Land Question.—Eng- 
lishman (arguing for the superiority of Exg- 
land): ‘‘ But, my dear sir, you will surely al- 
low that England is larger than Scotland.” 


Scotchman: ‘* Larger? Not atall. Why, we 
have about twice as much land in Sco lind as 
_you have in England. We have had so much 
lund in Scotland, we've been obliged to make 
_it up into hills and mountains to fit.”—[Fun. 
| —Mrs. Frechette describes the Prince: 
Louise in ‘* Harper’s” as not only an artist | 
but a model housekeeper. The daughter of 
the Queen does not think it beneath her dig- | | 


nity to go into the laundry and instruct the 
maids concerning their duties, or to give an _ 
occasional eye to the marketing when it is 
broughtin. <A friend of Mrs. Frechette was 
lately dining at Rideau Hall, and during the 
dinner she remarked upon the excellence of 
the oyster patés to one of the ladies in waiting 
to the Prineess. Yes,’ she replied, **they 
were made by her Royal Highness.” 

—A stronger temperance sermon will never 
be preached than that which an unfortunate 
woman of Cape Girardeau, Mo., recently de- 
livered before her husband in a bar-room. 
Setting a covered dish which she had brought | 
with her, upon the table, she said: ‘* Presum- 
ing, husband, that you are too busy to come 
home to dinner, I have brought you yours,” 
and departed. With a forced laugh he invited 
his friend to dine with him; but on removing 
the cover from the dish, found only a slip of 
paper, on which was written: ‘I hope you 
will enjoy your meal; it is the same your 
family have at home.” 

—Mr. Froude lately sent to Mrs. Aitken 
Carlyle a check for $7,500, representing the 
profits which had arisen so far on the sale of | 
her uncle’s ‘‘ Reminiscences.” The ‘ Leeds 
Mercury” says: ‘‘In acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the draft the recipient used expres- 
sions which showed that she regarded the sum 
as her just right, and not as a free gift of the 
donor. The latter, acting under legal advice, 
at once stopped payment of the check, being 
warned that if it were received in the spirit of 
the written communication he would render 
himself liable to account to all the members of 
the family, not only for this sum, but for any 
other accruing from the literary inheritance 
to which he had succeeded. Mr. Froude had 
therefore no alternative but to adopt a course 
which cannot fail to aggravate the unpleasant- 


ness existing between himself and some mem- 
bers of his deceased friend’s family.” 
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Our Pianos have always received the 
Highest Award for their ** ELastic Toucan.’ 
“SINGING QUALITY.” ‘“*DELICACY and 
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of Workmanship. 
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Greatly Reduced Prices. 
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fifty years have never failed to afford complete pro- 
tection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, 
New York. 


WADE & CUMMING, 


COR. 8th AVENUE AND 23d STREET. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


CLOTHING 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


ALPACA COATS, DUSTERS, 
WHITE VESTS, 
MIDDLESEX FLANNEL and CAS- 
SIMERE SUITS, 

DRESS SUITS, Etc. 


A LARGE STOCK OF RELIABLE AND WELL- 
MADE GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY. 


Commission Merchanis,. 


Dry Goods, House Furnishings, Jewelry, Booker 
and Stationery. Shading and matching of Colors: 
Materials for al! kinds of Fancy Work, and 

MERCHANDISE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
purchased and forwarded by mail or express. 
for circular and references to 
196 Broadway 
New York City. 


P. O. Box 3648. 


with Highest Excellence | 


in all great contests, and for the | 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
AND 
COMBINING ORIGINALITY OF DESIGN, PE- 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
BROADWAY, 
MEW YOR 


GARDEN-SEATS, CONSERVATORY PIECES, 
AND PIAZZA ORNAMENTS IN MORE STYLES 


SEASON FOR AN INCREASED VARIETY OF 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO COTTAGE WANTS, 


Gor. 11th St. 


AN KLERCK ARK (i) POTTERY THAN CAN BE FOUND 


China and Class 


STOCK IS THE LARGEST IN THIS COUNTRY 
AND OUR FRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


We are now prepared to furnish 


ROWINC, ATHLETIC, AND 


YACHTING 


Outfits in any design required. 


STATIONERS 
Everything needed for 


OFFICE, STUDY OR LIBRARY 


in great variety and at low prices. 


FINE ASSORTMENT BIRTHDAY CARDS. 
| Nos. 234 and 235 BROADWAY 


_ (OPPOSITE Post OFFIC 


| SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS BY MAIL, 
| AND CATALOGUES FORWARDED FREE 
UPON APPLICATION. 


| French China and Enetish Porcelain at Low Prices. 
Illustrated Catalorue and Price-List mailed free on 
fis. Catalog Address nace ta Wash on, N.J. Corner Cortlandt Street, N: Y. 


| Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 p’ces. 830. 00 
Fine White French China Tea Seta, 44 pieces. . « sae 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 » ‘ces 8.50 
Rich!y Decorated Fr’h China Tea Sets, ‘4 p'ces. ou 
| application. Estimates furnished. 


| Chamber Sete, 11 piecer, 
White Engi ish Porcelain Dinner Se te, 100 p’ces. 4, -” 
yer-plated Dinner Knives 

C. L. Hadlev, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. KCI 
| {Orders boxed and placed on, thie Car or § Steamer fre| FINE WATC s, ie JEWELRY 
“9 


doz 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
OKG ANS, 12 ® useful peta reeds, Only Store 171 BROADWAY 
BEATTY’ sone PIANOS, SI 25 up Il- 


most satisfactory timekeeper.” —{American Agriculturist. 


| THE TEN DOLLAR 
|\FARMER’S WATCH. 


| Heavily Nickel-Plated upon German Silver; Bevel Crystal Face; Stem Winder and 
| Setter; Keeps Perfect Time ; Made for Use. 

_ The Best Watch ever offered for the Money. 

| Persons who cannot afford to buy a gold or silver watch and who dis- 
trust the cheap watches so freely advertised may buy a FARMERS 
WATCH with absolute confidence in its value as a timekeeper. Sent by 
express on receipt of price, $10.00. Every Watch warranted, Cir- 
_culars free. JOHN BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St., New York. 


THE EDITION 


OF THE 


DELINEATOR 


1881, 


WAS 


143,090 COPIES. 


sa@z> This Fact is a Guarantee, at the hands of the Public 
that the DELINEATOR is the 
BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 


in the World. 
year, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty 


cents’ worth of our Patterns. Send for a Sample Copy, price 


Its Subscription Price is only One Dollar a 


fifteen cents. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.,” 
655 Broadway, New York. 


DINNER and CHAMBER SETS: 


and handeome Cataloxue. It is sen 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand, Allen and id Orchard Sts., 


STRAW GOODS 


WE HAVE MADE EXTRA PREPARATIONS THIS | Peon ‘D FLOOR BY ELEVATOR. 


SUMMER NOVELTIES 


FOR 


JULY andAUCUST 


FOR 81, $1.25, $1.50 AND 81.75, 
ALL MARKED 49¢c., 69c. 


FINE FRENCH CHIPS, 20c. 
HATS. AND BONNETS. 


Finc Lace, Steel and Lace, Gold Lace, heievade 
and Lace, at 25c., 50c., 67c., T3c., 99¢., $1.25, $1.50, 
$1.75. 

Rustic Chip Hats. 

NEW SUMMER HAT, 29c. 


Girls’ Bloomers and Misses’ Sailor Hats, large 
variety, 6c., 12c., 19¢c., 25c., up. 


The Chip Hats, 


With Chip Feather and Trimmed, 99c. 
Fancy Open-Work Lace and Tuscan Hats, 38¢. 
LEGHORN HATS, 29c. 


MISSES’ BOATING AND 


HATS, 


50c., T5c., 88¢., $1, $1.19 up. 
Made to match Flannel and Bunting Suits, 
Trimmed with Mull. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand Street, 


58, 60, G2, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


SYPHER & CO., 739 and 


‘741 Broadway, New York, are 


continually receiving invoices 
of interesting goods 


from their expert agent,who travels among the Old 
Towns of England and Continental Europe, collect- 
ing worthy articles. 

Their establishment is a great repository of curi- 
yus modern and antique Objects of Art, Furniture 
and Articles of Vertu, to which visitors are al- 
ways welcome, whether they desire to purchase or 
not. Many pieces of old furniture and plate whose 
value has been enhanced by association may be seen 
there, together with 


Paintings, Textile Fabrics, 
Bronzes, Marbles, examples of 
Metal Work and other artistic 
articles, some of them possess- 
ing high historical interest. 
SYPHER & CO., 
739 & 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


GEO. FB". 
ow, bearing your 


that is when 

writing for our New Spring and "ener Catal e. 

This book trated, and contains 
ull and ang a dese ee of many new and beau- 

es and Gentiemen, of FINE 

AXD SHOES. Also, Ladies’ Fancy Articles 


F 
Trimmings; in fact, a com lete rae No- 
tions. Also, afull line of 4 Furnishing 

at very reasonable prices. Ali especially designed by 
for! and Summer. Our famous $2.50 Almer- 
yay? Goat Button Boots for Ladies are 
fully described in *t ; the sizes are as follows: from 
Nos. 2to7, widths A to E. They are simply perfec- 
tion. Es ly recommend ‘*‘OuR Own MAKE” 
Gente’ sewed, Calfskin Shoes, warranted in 
every manner. Price $4.26 for either Button or Con- 
ate to order for $4.75. This book also contains 
eo yg for measuring the feet, so as to obtain 
a perf We send Ladies’ Shoes to ~e ? part of 
the U. or 20 cta. ; including registering, 30 cents. 

REMEMBER IT COSTS NOTHING to la 


d 
even if you don't intend sen 
GEO. F. BAT ‘8S, No. 


G. & BENNETT, 


SHIRT MAKERS and 
MEN’S FURNISHERS, 


1269 Broszdway, 336 Fulton St., 
New York, Brobk'yn. 
1269 Broapway, N. Y., May, 1881. 
In ovens of our New Store, as 
abov fomiion to our Choice and 
Varie Men's Wer 
Our efforts will be directed to obt inne the Latest 
Novelties, our aim being to keep on.y the Best Gocds 
to in first-class Establishmenta. 
practical] e in Fine SHIRT- 
state that we can satis- 


Grand St., N.Y. 
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fy the most critical. 4 
Sample Shirte made when desired, and satisfaction 
guaranteed in all cases. 
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